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Hotes, 


THE REV. SAMUEL WESLEY, THE ELDER. 

In an article in the Contemporary Review for 
August, 1895, Mr. Andrew Lang, referring to 
the supposed ghostly disturbances in the elder 
Wesley’s new parsonage at Epworth in 1716 (this 
having taken the place of the old house, burned 
down on 9 Feb., 1709—24 Aug., the date given 
by Mr. Lang, being that upon which John Wesley’s 
mother wrote a letter describing the fire) says :— 

“The Wesleys had often been most unpopular in the 
parish. Their house and their flax had been burned 
again and again, perhaps by incendiaries, Mr, Wesley 
was extremely, if unwillingly, tardy in paying his debts. 
He had been hated for political reasons.” 

A more extended statement, conveying the same 
ideas but with further interesting detail, has long 
officially passed current among the Wesleyans, for 
the author of the account “of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, senior ” (published in the first volume of 
*The Works of the Rev. John Wesley,’ issued 
from the Wesleyan Conference Office in 1809), 
wrote :— 

“In the nning of the 1705, he printed a 
on the of Blenheim, which 
before, with which the Duke of Marlborough was so 
well pleased, that he made him chaplain to Col. Lapelle’s 
regiment, which was to stay in London sometime. In 
consequence of the same poem, a noble lord sent for him 
to London, promising to procure him a prebend. But 
unhappily he was at this time engaged in a controversy 


with the Dissenters, who, in the first part of Queen 
Anne’s reign, had a very powerful influence in both 
houses of parliament, and at court; and were now prepar- 
ing to presenta petition to the House of Lords, praying for 
justice against the authors of several pamphlets written 
in opposition to them, and against Mr. Wesley in parti- 
cular; but were dissuaded from taking this step by two 
members of that House. They had, however, interest 
enough to hinder Mr. Wesley from obtaining the pre- 
bend; they soon also worked him out of the chaplainship 
of the regiment, and brought several other very severe 
sufferings upon him and his family.” 

But the most interesting account of all is that 
written by Samuel Wesley himself, which is to be 
found among the Kenyon MSS., now made avail- 
able by the labours of the Royal Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, and which throws a striki 
light upon the parochial quarrels at Epworth. tt 
would appear that on 21 Sept., 1705, W. Delaune, 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, addreesed from St. 
John’s College the following circular letter to the 
members of the University :— 


“Whereas Mr. [Samuel] Wesley, rector of Epworth, 
in Lincolnshire, has made known the deplorabie con- 
dition he is brought into, by the inveterate malice and 
persecution of the Dissenters, for his vindicating the 
Church of England from their scandal, and detecting 
their villanous practices in their schismaticall schooles 
and seminaries, set up in opposition to the Church, and 
prejudice of the Universities, we thought fitt to recomend 
this, his pressing case, to all the members of our Uni- 
versity, as a great object of their charity and compassion, 
and such as requires speedy releif to deliver him out of 

rison, - the calamitous sufferings he at present 
under.” 


Appended to this is the following :— 


copy of Mr. Wesley’s letter :—On my pies a 
poem on the battle of Blenheim, I was sent for to Lon- 
don by a peraon of quality, in January last, the Duke of 
Marlbrough haveing promised me a chaplain's place in 
one of the new regiments, and another bonourable person 
greater favours. I had writt two books against the Dis- - 
senters, at which they were very angry. The person 
who sent for me told me I must drop that controversy, 
and, at last, that 1 must publickly, and in print, recant 
or palliate what I had writt against the Dissenters; he 
added, that those people expected so many friends in the 
next House of Commons, more than they had in the 
last, that when they came to sitt they had resolved to 
call those to account who had affronted them ; this had 
a contrary effect to what was expected. 1 left my 
fortunes in God’s hands, and resolved to act according 
to my conecience. And as soon (as I could) I came into 
the country, to use what little interest I had in our 
election, to serve those who were not likely to be partial 
to the Dissenters ; but before I would act, I was so nice 
as to write to Collonel Whitchcott, because there had 
been some intimacy between us, giveing the reasons why 
I thought myself obliged to vote against him. This 
letter he exposed, and his friends reported there was 
treason in it. After which I gave copies of it. They 
likewise threatned to write up against me, and throw 
me out of my chaplaine’s place which the Duke had 
given me, and throw me into gaol; all which, I thank 
—_ they have fully effected. 1 writt to London to know 
why I was turned out without knowing my accusation. 
My Collonel Lepel answered that a person of the greatest ' 
quality told him it was for something I had published 

which was not approved of at Court, and for haveing ' 
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concerned myself too much in some other matters. The 
first must be my books against the Diesenterr, the latter 
my acting in the election for my own country, which I 
thought I hed as much right to do as any other free- 
hollder. God be praised, there two crimes were linked 
together. After this the friends of the new candidater, 
the Dissenters, and their adherents, charged me with 

reaching treason, and reported I was distracted ; where 
Then was their mercy? But at last were content to 
throw me into prison, according to their promiee, for no 
great debt, to a relation and zealous friend of one of the 
new members. They knew it was eufficient to do my 
business, I haveing been thrown behind band by a eeries 
of misfortunes; my parsonage barne was blown down 
e’re I had recovered the takeing of my liveing ; my house, 
great part of it, burned down about two years agoe ; my 
flax, t part of my income (now in my own hands) 
I doubt, wilfully fired and burned in the night, whilet 4 
was last at London; my income sunk, about one half, 
by the low price of grain; and my credit lost, by the 
takeing away my regiment. I was brought to Lincolne 
Castle, June 23 last past. About three weekes since, 
my very unkind people, thinking they hud not yet done 
enough, have, in the night, stabed my 3 cower, which 
was a part of my numerous family’s subsistence, 
for which God forgive them.” 


The contested election for Lincolnshire referred 
to in the above letter placed Whichcote, whom 
Samuel Wesley opposed, at the top of the poll (see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. vi. 63). But the letter here 
given is of the more interest as seeming to indicate 
that Jobn Wesley had two escapes in childhood 
from the perils of a burning home, instead of the 
one which is familiarized by an engraving in many 
a Methodist household. The popular picture on 
the subject shows him being rescued from the 
flames when nearly six years of age ; but the other 
fire at Epworth parsonage, of which the father 
speaks, would seem to bave occurred when the 
more famous son was in his earliest infancy. 

Atrrep F. Rossiys. 


MOUNT GRACE PRIORY. 


As a movement bas recently been originated 
for the excavation of these interesting ruins, and 
subscriptions for that purpose are solicited, it may 
prove useful to draw the attention of your readers 
to the site of the priory, an excellent ground plan 
of which has been published, enabling any one to 
identify the different conventual buildings. It 
may be observed that Mount Grace was one of the 
nine Carthusian houses which existed in England, 
and that their rule was strictly eremitical, and not 
conventual. 

Mount Grace Priory is situated about five miles 
from the town of Northallerton, in Yorkshire, and 
two from the village of Osmotherley, and was 
founded in 1396 by Thomas Holand, Duke of 
Surrey, who was degraded to the inferior title of 
Earl of Kent. He was a nephew of Richard II. 
and of his uterine brother Sir John Holand, Earl 
of Huntingdon, who had been degraded from the 
title of Duke of Exeter ; and entering into a con- 


spiracy in 1400 to dethrone Henry I1V., which 
failed, he and the Earls of Salisbury and Hunt- 
ingdon were seized at Cirencester and beheaded 
by the citizens. Froissart mentions (bk. iv. 
ce. 119) that the men of Cirencester cut off their 
heads and sent them “in two panniers, as fish 
is carried, to rejoice the king (Henry IV.) at 
London.”* History is said to repeat itself, and this 
reminds us of the pee te beheading the sons of 
Ahab, and laying their heads in two heaps at the 
entrance of Jezreel, as an acceptable present to 
Jehu. But the latter event must have occurred about 
B.c, 884. Sir John Holand, Earl of Huntingdon, 
a gallant soldier, often mentioned by Froissart, 
was the brother-in-law of Henry IV., and the Ear} 
of Kent was nephew of the same king. Shak- 
speare has an allusion to this plot, concocted by the 
Abbot of Westminster and the Bishop of Carlisle, 
in ‘ Richard II.,’ IV. :— 
Aumerle. You holy clergymen, is there no 

To rid the realm of this pernicious blot ? ” 

The earl, the founder of the priory, is known to 
have been buried at Mount Grace, but his death 
delayed for a long time the buildings of the priory, 
which were not finally completed until 1449. The 
house continued to exist until the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries in 1536, when John Wilson, the 
last prior, surrendered it, the gross revenue being 
3821. 5s. 4d. and the net 3231. 2s. 10d. 

The rules of the order were of the severest kind, 
and it is remarkable that no charge of abuses was 
ever made against those bound bythe vows. Fos- 
broke has, in his ‘ British Monachism,’ chap. vi., 
enumerated some of the austerest of the rules pre- 
vailing in Carthusian houses :— 

“Their faces [i. ¢., of the monks] were totally hidden 
at the canon of the mass, but might be shown at other 
times ; fin; not clenched ; legs not extended, spread, 
or ¢ Private prayer at the altar once a day. 
Silence in the cell; cell door not open unless another 
person was with the inbabitant. No conversation with 
persons without the prior’s licence. No letters to be sent 
or received, No pottage or pittance, only raw herbs and 
fruits to be kept in the cell. In chapter no speech but 
at confession or when the chapter was held. In the 
refectory, dining bareheaded : drinking with two hands ; 
bowing to those who brought or removed anything; no 
wiping of hands or mouth at the cloth ; no speech in the 
fratry, cloister, or church. The prior was not allowed to 
go beyond the bounds of the eremus.” 

At the time of the Dissolution the site of the 
nee was granted by Henry VIII. to James 

trapgwaies, and after passing through different 
hands came into the ion of the ancient 
family of Mauleverer of Arncliffe Hall, a mansion 
near at hand, whose descendants in the female line 
now possess it. There is a good engraving of 


* Froissart’s account of this 


insurrection bas been 
followed, though it is usually eaid that the Earl of 
Huntingdon was beheaded at Pleshey, in Essex, in 1400. 
Froissart adds that the heads of the Earl of Salisbury 


and Lord De Spencer were also sent to the king. 
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Mount Grace in Churton’s ‘Monastic Ruins of 
Yorkshire,’ and the plan above alluded to, drawn 
to scale by Mr. Riley, gives a better idea of the 
ruins than any description could possibly do. 

My late friend Thomas Adolphus Trollope, in his 
*What I Remember’ (vol. ii.), has recorded a 
description of a visit paid by him in 1861, in 
company with G. H. Lewes and George Eliot (Mrs. 
Lewes) to a Carthusian monastery, then in exist- 
ence and flourishing— Camaldoli in the Apennines, 
in Italy. It is interesting and valuable as showing 
Carthusianism at the present day, or rather within 
our own memory. The able pen of the writer does 
full justice to the abilities of the compagnons de 
woyage who accompanied him on the pilgrimage, 
though not made on fust, but on horseback. In 
regard to George Eliot, the author of ‘Adam 
Bede,’ who possessed a mind like “ wax to receive 
and marble to retain,” he observes, “‘ Think of the 
delight in passing in companionship with such a 
mind through scenes and circumstances entirely 
new toit.” Of her husband, G. H. Lewes, he says 
that “he was a most delightful companion, the 
cheeriest of philosophers. The old saying of 
‘Comes jucundus in vid pro vebiculo est’ was 
especially applicable to him.” Females were not 
allowed to enter the Sagro Eremo, and conse- 
quently George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes) was obliged to 
find quarters for the night in a chamber over the 
cowhouse, a humble little forestieria. They found 
the Carthusians leading an eremitical life, not a 
conventual one, ‘each brother inhabitiog his own 
separately built cell, consisting of sleeping chamber, 
study, wood-room, and garden, all of microscopical 
dimensions. His food, exclusively vegetable, is 
passed in to him by a little turntable made in the 
wall.” But the whole description is so graphic 
that I cannot do better than recommend the 
perusal of it to your readers in the above-mentioned 
book. As an inscription upon the title-page of 
‘What I Remember’ might be written the 
Horatian lines :— 

Quo fit ut omnis 


Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis, 

The poet Thomas Gray has given us a beautiful 
ode in Latin alcaics on his visit to the Chartreux 
in Dauphiny, founded by St. Brauo in 1084, and 
suitable in many ways to Camaldoli :— 

Oh Tu, severi Religio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine (non leve) 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque sylvas; 
Pra-entiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptor, sonantes 
Inter aquas nemorumque noctem. 


Jouw Picgrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE REV. JAMES STERLING. 


A bookseller, who knows that everything 
relating to St. Paul’s Cathedral has an interest 
for me, has just sent me ‘The Poetical Works of 
the Rev. James Sterling’ (8vo., Dublin, 1734). 
Turning over its leaves to discover the piece which 
was likely to interest me, I find first some minor 
poems, then a long and pretentious work, with a 
separate title-page, entitled ‘The Loves of Hero 
and Leander, from the Greek of Muszeus’; and 
preseatly I arrive at the following effusion :— 


Written Extempore in the Gallery over the Dome of the 

Cathedral of St. Paul, London, 
No more, amaz'd, Rome's theatres survey, 
Where nations gat to see an army play: 
No more her temples boast, thro’ time rever'd ; 
Lo! on a single church her Pantheon’s rear'd ! 
As Trajan's high, each pond’rous column bears 
A weight, like A(/as, that supports the spheres : 
With ambient lead the beamy rafters groan, 
And the crush’d cement hardens into stone : 
Gigantic oaks, lock’d in coercive bars, 
Here shew the product of a thousand years; 
Mines are exhausted to compact the walls ; 
And for th’ eternal roof a forrest falls : 
The banner of salvation there behold, 
Two burnish’d piles aloft in transverse gold ! 
Ascend the mazy stairs, and lo ! tis giv’n 
To reach the skies, and journey up to heav’n : 
There marble saints on high, a breathing row, 
Fatigue the sight, and awe the town below ; 
Here their fam’d acts, for man’s conversion wrought, 
Fix the full mind and elevate the thought ; 
Here busy eccho undulates around, 
And multiplies the never-dying sound ! 
Hark ! the deep clock |—the solemn sounds are fled | 
Loud as the judgment-trump, that wakes the dead ! 
O'er noisy crouds on waves of air they roll, 
And list’ning Windsor counts the distant toll ! 
Like catacombs the vaults extend below, 
Whence hollow winds in rev'rend horrors blow; 
Forth from the caverns of the dead they fly 
In tempests independent of the sky. 
The mighty nave gives body to the whole; 
And harmony and due proportion, soul. 
Augusta’s stately domes with fresh delight 
Churches and palaces attract the sight ; 
Streets sink in streets, and to the distant eye 
The buildings in a gay confusion lye. 
There ocean's noblest son in triumph glides; 
While the world's wealth on his fair bosom rides: 
Aloft o'er clouds of smoak shine golden fires ! 
Behold, the skies all glow with flaming spires ! 
Less’ning to sight I view that emmet man, 
Now, like his life, contracted to a span. 

Pp. 128-130 


I fear that the severer critics will at once cry 
out upon this doggerel. Even the grandiloquent 


ne,— 
With ambient lead the beamy rafters groan 
will scarcely save it from their censure ; though 
really it is nearly as fine as that,— 
As streams meander level with their fount, 
on which Macaulay exercised so much caustic 
severity. Nor will the description of the cross 


which surmounts the ball, as 
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Two burnish’d piles aloft in transverse gold, 
nor that of the marble saints which 

Fatigue the sight, and awe the town below, 
arrest their judgment ; nor even the hollow winds 
which blow in “ reverend horrors” (whatever they 
may be), and then fly 

In tempests independent of the sky 
avail to save the poem, though really that is a 
very remarkable line, and rich in utter oommon- 


I would fain know something more about the 
. He seems to have written several prologues 
and epilogues, notably “ An Epilogue spoken by 
Mrs. Sterling on her quitting the Stage ’’; and he 
also wrote a tragedy called ‘The Rival Generals,’ 
in five acts, “Acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Dablin by His Majesty’s Servants”; but I have 
not had the courage to read it, though the author 
says that it met with “ uncommon applause ” upon 
the stage. “James Forth, Esq., late Secretary to 
the Hon. Commissioners of the Customs and Ex- 
cise,” wrote a prologue to it, spoken by Mr. 
Elrington, on King William's birth-night ; and 
Col. John Allen wrote an epilogue, spoken by Mr. 
Giffard. I think that the play would very likely 
reward perusal, as on the first page I read 
And the east blushes with unusual purple; 
and a little further on 
The great success glutted big expectation ; 

and an apostrophe to woman, 

Thou soul of man! by whom we know we're men, 
Who was the Rev. James Sterling? He cer- 
tainly allowed himself a licence, in his ‘Loves of 
Hero and Leander,’ which would not be tolerated 
to-day in any clergyman. Did the play live? And 
who was the Mrs. Sterling who retired from the 
stage with his lines upon her lips—not altogether 
a swan song, but a little better than some of the 
other effusions? Surely ‘‘ ambient lead” is very 
fine—quite what our neighbours call “high falutin’,” 
when it is remembered that the covering of the 
dome is the object commemorated ! 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


G. A, Sara.—As ‘N, & Q.’ is taken as a record, 
I would, whilst bearing testimony to the marvellous 
memory of Sala, in his autobiographical jottings, 
observe that, whilst in the main correct, he some- 
times fails, as he charges Sir Edward Lawson with 
doing, when giving an inventory of the Sala habili- 
ments upon the occasion of bis first interview with 
the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph. 

Reference was not the correspondent’s forte, and, 
as he carried his library in his head, minor details 
sometimes suffered—for instance, in describing the 
doings on a memorable Saturday (7 March, 1863) 
some thirty years after the event, he is not quite 
exact. 


When the Prince of Wales brought his bride to 
town, I met Sala and Rumsey Forster—the Tele- 
graph and Post—upon London Bridge, and walked 
between the two to Temple Bar, escaping the 
dangers at the Mansion House. At that period 
the City and the Metropolitan Police were not in 
accord, separate being required by both, 
that were challenged at the confines of the City. 
We had passed as the Three Mourquetaires thus 
far, when G. A. Sala was terribly attacked by the 

lice, and driven back, his linen disarrayed, and 

is coat torn, to return to the Telegraph office, and 
then and there to writea tirade against the “force” 
astonishing to read now. 

In his ‘Memoirs’ he charges me with excitin 
the ire of the police by wearing a green coat an 
carrying a hunting crop. I wore ne coloured coat 
and carried no crop, though I had a large white 
waterproof cape and a cane, expecting to find my 
horse in Hyde Park. 

At Paddington Station Rumsey Forster (the 
“Jenkins” of Punch) went with the royal pair 
to Windsor, I returning, in a deluge of rain, to dress 
for a civic repast at 7.30, where I fell asleep from 
fatigue between two ladies, who failed to win their 
gloves for fear of awakening the dormant, two 
courses being lost by the lapse. 

Sala tells of how Thackeray mistook him for 
myself, doubtless because we both published at 
the same house (Ackermann, in the Strand), his 
‘Great Exhibition Wot is to Be’ being broad 
comic and my ‘Rejected Contributions’ more 
in serio than jest. At that period Sala was paint- 
ing at Soyer’s Symposium in Gore House, I helping 
Owen Jones in the arrangement of the first World’s 
Show in 1851. Joun Leicutoyw, F.S.A, 


SvicipE. — 

“Mr. Henry Burton, late Chaplain to His Majesty’s 
Ship Valeur, being distracted, stabbed himself with his 
sword at a poor Cottage on Bromley Com’on; but 
coming to himself was very Penitent and continued so 
for a fortnight after his wounds were in a fair way of 
Recovery, but he ventured abroad and caught cold and 
relapsed into y* like plurisy and Asthma, w® he had 
before the unhappy accident, All w circumstances 
being considered and y* Coroner’s Inquest thereupon 
acquitting of self murder, he was allowed Christian 
burial, Feb. 23, 1716-7, I visiting him under this mis- 
fortune. He desired to be buried at K "—Parish 
Register of Keston, co. Kent. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Kitcuen-mippens. (See ‘The Yule of Saxon 
Days, 8 §. viii. 481.)—The supposition of 
E. Srrebper that the kitchen-middens are the 
remains of mid-winter festivities can hardly be 
correct, the contents of these mounds consisting of 
implements of the neolithic age only (flint celts, 
saws, scarpers, borers, fish-hooks, gorgets, &c.), 


there being present no bronze or iron implements 
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whatever, while the only domesticated animal that 
has been found is the dog, the horse (which was 
well known to the Danes) not occurring. Again, 
the middens were formed anterior to 1000 Bc., 
while the piratical excursions of the Danes did 
not commence until after the beginning of our era. 
These rubbish heaps, too, are not confined to the 
shores of the Baltic, but occur on sea-coasts all over 
the world—from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, and 
from Scandinavia to Tasmania. D. Taytor. 
Stratford, E. 


Torxs on Lunpy Istanp. (See 8" S. viii. 440.) 
—The writer of the notice of Mr. Worth’s ‘ His- 
tory of Devonshire’ asks, “ Are we to understand 
that when Charles I. was king the island [of Lundy] 
was really for some years in the undisputed pos- 
session of the children of Islam?” In the late 
Mr. J. R. Chanter’s descriptive and historical 
monograph on Lundy Island it is stated that on 
18 Aug., 1625, the Mayor of Bristol reported that 
three Turkish pirates had taken possession of the 
island and had threatened to burn Ilfracombe. 
This, it is said, was denied by Capt. Harris, com- 
mander of the king’s ship Phenix. Government, 
it would seem, ordered an inquiry, and among 
the depositions taken was one from a certain 
Nicholas Cullen, who testified that the Turks had 
taken about sixty men out of a church in Cornwall, 
carrying them away prisoners. Cullen further 
testified that he saw the pirate ship lying off Lundy 
Island, and that the Turks were in possession for 
a fortnight. By the reviewer’s query I am re- 
minded that in the old vestry books of this parish 
there are occasional entries of payments to men 
who had been in captivity among Moors or Turks. 
For example, in the churchwardens’ accounts for 
1649, occur the entries :— 

“Towards the relief of John Musainne which was 
taken in Turkey and had a certificate, 2s, 4d.” 

“ Towards the reliefe of William Bickence of Instowe 

which was taken in Turkey, 1s.” 
In the accounts for 1653 appear entries of two 
shillings ‘‘ paid to 5 men that were taken in Tur- 
key,” and one shilling ‘‘to a poore man that was 
taken by the Turks.” These are indications of the 
chances to which dwellers on our western coasts 
were then subject. F, Jarrarr. 

Goodleigh Rectory, N. Devon, 


Avtperman on Swimminc.—This well- 
known bookseller wrote various books, most of 
which have probably got into the British Museum 
Library, where, however, I do not find the fol- 
lowing 

“The Art of Swimming. By Thos. Tegg. [Here is a 
cut of two figures swimming in a hurricaue which nearly 
obscures a lighthouse, and underneath is] ‘ Now, mess- 
mate, what do you think of swimming? We shall soon be 
out of danger.’ London: Published by Thos. Tegg, 
No. 111, Cheapside. Price One Shilling.’ 


engraving of Blackfriars Bridge, with a figure 
descending feet first, and underneath “The Leap 
from Blackfriars, 1805,” which makes me put the 
date at 1806. In reviewing some publication of 
Mr. Tegg’s without his name, the Poetical Register, 
1810, strongly advised him to give up writing and 
stick to bookselling, advice he did not adopt ; but it 
would appear that this on swimming was the only 
publication he put his name to. In 1806 he was 
thirty ; he died in 1846. 

The author (James Grant) of ‘ Portraits of Public 
Characters,’ 1841, gives a notice of Tegg (full of 
errors), in which he says he was ‘‘ the wealthiest 
bibliopole in the United Kingdom.” Whether 
this is as wrong as some of his other statements I 
cannot say. As Tegg would have been Lord Mayor 
if he had had the health, I think we may conclude 
he bad the wealth. Grant also says, “I am not aware 
that his name has in any instance been given on 
the title-page as the writer,” so he evidently was 
not acquainted with the swimming pamphlet. It 
seems to have been published without covers ; it is 
only paged to page 9, then follow fourteen full- 
page engravings, and one not paged—forty pages 
altogether. 

The object of this note is to ask your readers to 
assist me in identifying some of the authors to whom 
Alderman Tegg refers. For example, Who was Dr. 
Faller, who wrote ‘Gymnastic Medicine’? “ Major 
Stedman attributes [where ?] to his following the 
advice of an old negro, in constantly bathing, 
the preservation of his life in the unhealthy and 
swampy campaigns he passed in the Dutch expedi- 
tion to Surinam in 1777.” I shall be obliged for 
chapter and verse. I have identified the other 
quotations Tegg gives. Where can an account of 
the leap from Blackfriars Bridge be found? In‘ A 
Present for an Apprentice,’ second edition, 1848, 
Tegg bas a few words in praise of swimming ; but 
there is no mention of his pamphlet. 

Toomas. 


“Paintery.”—I note in the issue of Sketch, 
4 Dec., 1895, p. 287, an account of the destraction 
by fire of Messrs. Unwin’s printing establishments 
at Chilworth, wherein they are described as a 
“printery.” Surely the good old term ‘‘ printing 
office” is far better than this Yankeeism. 
“Printery” somehow savours of “ piggery.” 

Rosert 

A Lone Recorp.—The following appeared in 
the Inquirer of 7 Dec., 1895, ‘*On 29 November, 
at Belfast, Sarah Thompson (Sally), in her ninety- 
seventh year, the faithful friend of the McCaid 
and Nelson family, with whom she lived for eighty- 
three years.” R. F. 8. 


Tennyson JosepH Warton. —In the 
‘ Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble,’ 
p. 178, I read : “ Tennyson once said that ‘Lycidas’ 


It has no date, but opposite the title-page is an 


was a touchstone of poetical taste.” Tennyson 
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must have been quoting Joseph Warton, who said, 
“that he who wishes to know whether he has a 
true taste for poetry or not, should consider 
whether he is highly delighted or not with the 
perusal of Milton’s ‘Lycidas.’” See one of the notes 
at the end of ‘ Lycidas’ in the edition of Milton’s 
* Poetical Works’ by Edward Hawkins, 1824. 
E. YARDuey. 


Postic Executions.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 8” 8. iv. 
404, there is a note by me on the benefits which 
our forefathers supposed to flow from causing 
schoolboys to be spectators of the hanging of 
criminals, When I wrote it I bad forgotten that 
Sir Walter Scott had borne testimony to this 
custom being not unknown in Scotland. In ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian’ Mr. Saddletree is repre- 
sented as saying :— 

“I promised to ask a half play-day to the schule, so 
that the bairnes might gang and sce the hanging, which 
canna but have a pleasing «ffect on their young minds, 
seeing there is no knowing what they may come to them- 
selves.” —Chap. xxvi. 

Sir Walter would not, we may assume, have 
written the above had he not known that such 
things had actually taken place. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


*Risum TENEATIS, amicit?”— This familiar 
expression from Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica’ is given in 
the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ with the faulty trans- 
lation, “ Restrain (your) laughter, friends.” Of 
course the translation ought to be, “Could you 
restrain your laughter, friends?” Horace writes : 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ? 
Two quotations are given : ‘‘ The authority of the 
king himself (risum teneatis) proudly defied” 
(Burke); and from the Atheneum: “Risum 
teneatis amici !” F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


Sim Sipyey Smirn's Escare rrom Paris.— 
Capt. (afterwards Admiral) Pleville le Pelley has 
left memoirs, still unpublished, which give the 
following account of Sir S, Smith’s escape from the 
Temple :— 

“Sidney Smith bad been detained as a state prisoner 
and then as a prisoner of war. England offered 4,000 
French prisoners for him. I bastened to the Directory, 
to inform them of this tempting proposal. It was 
rejected. Some time afterwards I learned that the 
English prisoner was allowed to go about Paris. I com- 
plained to the governor, and insisted that he should be 
closely watched. The Minister of Police received orders 
accordingly. We next learned that Pitt had thrown 
into prison all the captains and officers who bad been on 
parole. I informed the Directory of this, but they gave 
no answer...... Six days after I had — the ministry, 

was announced that Sidney Smith had escaped, and 


next day a justice of the peace brought me half a sheet of 
paper, stamped ‘ Bureau des Prisonniers de Guerre,’ upon 
which was written : ‘Requisition to hand over Sidne 


Pleville de Pelley, but quite at the foot of the letter, 
three fingers’ length intervening between the last line 
and the signature. My signature had been very well 
imitated. At the bottom of the half sheet was the decree 
of the Directory on the subject, signed Barrot and 
Lagarde. I was examined by the justice of the peace. 
Three days afterwards the same interrogatory by the 
director of the jury, who very politely invited me as 
matter of form to go before the jury, which I did the 
same day. The trick and plot were admitted. I would 
not call as witnesses the prisoners’ commiesaries, who 
went to see Sidney Smith twice every decade [ten days], 
nor any of the clerks at the Bureau of Prisoners of War. 
I might perhaps have placed many people in a fix. I 
wished no barm to anybody, and I was morally sure that 
justice would be rendered me.” 
J. G. Avozr. 

Paris, 

A “Pitch” or Newsparers.—Following on 
so closely some remarks in ‘N. & Q.’ relative to 
the application of the word “pitch” as regards 
cheese exposed for sale at a market, it was inter- 
esting to come across in a newspaper an account 
of St. James (London) vestrymen discussing 
(21 Nov.) a request that bad been made to them 
for permission to erect in the streets some kiosks 
for the eale of newspapers. These kiosks I gather 
were to supersede those unlicensed stalls the pre- 
sence of which is familiar in most great thorough- 
fares. The request was unfavourably received ; 
one vestryman saying, “ He would like to see all the 
present newspaper ‘ pitches’ rated. At the ‘pitch’ 
outside the Burlington Arcade, in Piccadilly, more 
newspapers were sold than at newegents’ shops in 
the parish, yet the owner of the ‘pitch’ was not 
rated.” The verb “to pitcb,” the assumed monopoly 
of the cheese vendor, seems peculiarly adaptive to 
the circumstances of the al fresco newsvendor. 

Ricuarp Lawsoy. 
Urmston, Manchester. 


Pessimism.” —It is usual to regard pessimism 
as a word of the nineteenth century, and to con- 
sider that its special fanction is to denote the 
views of life advocated by weeping philosophers, 
from Heraclitus to Schopenhauer. Dictionaries 
define it in accordance with this limitation ; one, 
¢.g., says that the system comprises “ the doctrines 
of those who teach that everything exists for the 
worst, and who persist in looking upon the worst 
side of everything” (Stormonth). Ogilvie’s ‘ Im- 
perial Dictionary’ of 1850 does not contain the 
term at all, although it gives pessimist, with the 
definition “One who complains of everything ; 
one who maintains that the present state of things 
only tends to evil.” The ‘ oe Doe 

’ enters pessimism, pessimist, pessimistic, pessi- 
mistical, pessimize, all vith reference to the world- 
sorrow and its depressing exponents. Now, 
pessimism must have been used in the days of 
Coleridge’s youth, or Coleridge himself must have 
invented and employed it, with a significance that 
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it retains no longer. Writing to Southey, in 1794, 
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he refers to an ‘ ’ of Southey’s sent to him, 
of which its author appears to have been enamoured, 
and goes on :— 

“I think it the worst thing you 
"tis almost as bad as Lovell’s ‘ Farmhouse,’ and 
would be at least a thousand fathoms deep in the dead 
sea of pessimism.” Letters of 8. T, Coleridge,’ i. 115, 
As a designation of the great and unspeakable 
gathering of all the worst that has bese el and 
thought, this is not without merit. But for the 
tearful fraternity, whose hold is now secure, the 
** dead sea of pessimism ” might have been a con- 
venient phrase in the art of criticism. 


Tsomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


ever wrote......Why, 


Queris, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Apwinz.”—In Smith’s ‘ Isle of Wight Words’ 
1881), published by the English Dialect Society, 
ries O. 23, we find :— 

“ Adwine, to clear away or cut down regularly, ‘Goo 
into the ground and cut the wheeat adwine right drow.’ ” 
Is this word still in use in the Isle of Wight, 
Hampshire, or elsewhere in the south of England ? 
Any information on this country word will be 
received with thanks 

Epitor oF THE 


Diatect Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Witt or Cromwett.—Did Oliver Cromwell, 
the Protector, make a will ; ifso, was it ever proved? 
Where could a copy be had? No record at Doctors’ 
Commons. W. R. Brapsuaw. 


Ow Paintinc.—I have a very five picture, 
signed “(E 1747.” Subject: in the foreground 
Infant Jesus in Mary’s lap; to her right Joseph 
with ass and mothering bag, to left angel (?) pre- 
senting fruit to infant. Overhead cherubim 
presenting fruit to Mary (fruit resemble large 
cherries) ; background, landscape with shepherd and 
sheep in the distance. The limbs and faces of the 
figures are —— modelled. I should like to 
know what artist that signature ; and for any 
information respecting the picture I should be very 
grateful. Lavy Berry. 


** Cuivese Sensitive Lear.”—I shall be grate- 
ful to any reader who can give me information 
as to a material known as “Chinese sensitive 
leaf,” of which a few fragments have come into my 
possession. It is a delicate papery substance, 

ing a remarkable hygroscopic quality, by 
which it curves violently away from a moist sur- 
face, It was formerly used for making toys ; thus, 


a figure of a man is cut out from a sheet of Chinese 
leaf, which, when placed on the hand, writhes and 
contorts itself in a curious way. ay Saas 
came from such a toy, which lain forgotten for 


that | something like a century in an old Welsh manor 


house. The envelope in which it was contained 
bore a statement that the material was invented 
by Jan Pertista, and was sold by G. Cheese, of 
Bristol. One of my objects in writing is to Jearn, 
if possible, how I may obtain a further supply of 
“leaf,” which I find exactly suitable for the con- 
struction of a hygrometer for certain botanical 
experiments, Francis Darwin. 

Wychfield, Cambridge. 

{We remember well, some threescore ty ~ 
design of the knave of hearts in this material. Some kind 
of mystic Eo was supposed to attach itself to 
the 77 in which it curled when laid on the palm of the 


Tue Surine or St. Auprey at Evry.—Cole, 
in his ‘MSS., Brit. Museum,’ vol. xviii. p. 95, 
states that Henry VII. and his son Henry VIII. 
came on devotion to the shrine of St. Audrey at 
Ely. He gives no authority for this statement. 
What is the date of this visit ; and where is the 
of it to be found? C. Burrer. 


GrammaticaL: ‘More one.” — The 
other day I wrote in a publication of established 
importance and authority that of certain things 
more than one was worthy of notice, or something 
to a similar effect. Though passed in proof, this 
was altered in the page to were worthy of notice. 
I hold that, as a sentence, ‘“‘more than one” 
requires a singular verb, Am I right; or do 
“ more than one ” require a plural? H. T. 


Cart. Austiv.—Is anything known of the above 
as Provost or Governor of Aberdeen in the days 
of the Pretender? His crest was the Pascha! 
Lamb ; and family tradition says that, knowing 
himself to be suspected, he gave orders to his 
bankers that if they should receive his plate-chest, 
it was to be put on board the first vessel sailing 
for the Continent. The chest, which had holes in 
the lid, was kept in a hall. Here Capt. Austin 
and his wife were breakfasting one morning, when 
a party of soldiers arrived to arrest him. He had 
just time to get into the chest, his wife putting in 
his cup, plate, &c., and when the soldiers entered 
she was sitting upon it. On their departure, the 
chest was sent to the bankers and put on board a 
ship sailing for Holland. Capt. Austin married 
a Rachel Fraser, cousin of Simon Fraser, also of 
the Earl of Sutherland, and of Mrs. Ramsay, 
daughter of Sir A. Lindsay of Evelick, and wife 
of the artist. Their daughter, Jane Austin, saw 
Simon’s head on Temple Bar when she came to 
stay with Mrs. Ramsay, at whose house she met 


her future husband, Philip Reinagle. Who was 
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Rachel Fraser, sometimes called Ferrier? Capt. 
Austin’s two sons were in the navy. Another 
daughter is said to have married an uncle of the 
Duke of Wellington, a very jealous man, who did 
not like music himself, and therefore forbade her 
to touch her harp, which she played very beauti- 
fally. On one occasion his jealousy was aroused 
eA earing her spoken of with admiration by some 

cers who had met her at a ball, and, returning 
home unexpectedly, to see what she was doing, he 
heard the sound of the harp. To revenge himself, 
he had the heart of her favourite horse roasted for 
dinner, not telling her what it wes until she had 
eaten some. He was jealous of the horse as well 
as of the a. 8. Gare. 
3a, Maida Hill West. 


* Dean Swirr’s Crezp.’—I have heard of verses 
bearing this name, which, read in one way, gave 
Protestant doctrine, and, read in another way, gave 
Roman Catholic doctrine. I have searched in vain 
the index to Swift's works, and also the Indexes of 
*N. &Q’ M. R. 

(Is this what is sought ?— 

I hold as faith 
What England's Church allows ; 
What Rome's Church saith 
My conscience disavows. 
Where the king ’s head 
That Church can have no shame, 
The flock ’s misled 
That holds the Pope eupreame, 
When the altar ’s drest 
There 's service scarce divine, 
The people ’s blest 
With table bread, and wine. 
He but an asse 
Who then communion flies ; 
Who shuns the masse 
Is catholic and wise. 
The lines are to be read continuously or alternately. We 
have never heard them imputed to Swift] 


Maywarp Famity, or Nevis, West 
—I am anxious to trace the descent of William 
Maynard, of the island of Nevis; and having 
examined all the wills and registers there, and also 
all the Maynard wills in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, the records in the Heralds’ College, 
and, I think, every other available source of infor- 
mation, I venture, as a last resource, to ask if any 


of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ can help me. | Pract 


A William Maynard, according to family tradition, 
went to Nevis at the end of the seventeenth 
century as secretary to William, Lord (?) Digby. 
The earlier records of Nevis have been burnt, but 
in 1712 there is an entry showing that a William 
Maynard was party to a bill of sale in reference to 
lands in Gingerland parish, and in 1735 a William 
Maynard purchased land to add to his property 
there. This land is still in the possession of his 
descendants. _On 27 March, 1737, William 
Maynard, junior, married Frances Webbe, by 


whom he had a numerous family, of which I have 
full iculars. It is the ancestry of this man 
that I am anxious to ascertain. He was living at 
Gingerland in 1750, in which year his youngest 
child, James, was born. He is said to have 
returned to England and died in Yorkshire. A 
search in the wills at York has not enabled me to 
find his will. It is curious that Edward Maynard, 
the antiquary, of whom a full account appears in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography, by his 
will, proved in P.C.C. 1740 (176 Browne), leaves 
pictures of Lord and Lady Sunderland to (William) 
Lord Digby, ‘‘in acknowledgement of constant 
friendship and favours.” This Lord Digby died in 
1752. Joun S. 
Hove Hospital, Sackville Road, Hove, Brighton. 


Crexepervs.—In St. George’s Church, South- 
wark, there is a monument to William Evans, a 
member of the Company of Merchant Taylors, who 
died in 1590. The lines on his monument say 
that he left money “To Orekederus’ poor, his 
native soil so dear.” William Evans's will was 
dated 1581. Where was the place called Creke- 
derus at that time ; and can it now be identified ? 

J. Borsitt. 


Tue Rev. James Cranstoun.—Will any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information regard- 
ing the Rev. James Cranstoun, chaplain of King 
Charles I.? He held the benefice of St. Mary 
Overie, Southwark (now known as St. Saviour’s), 
but was deprived of it after the execution of 
that monarch. I should like to know who his 
parents were, the date of his birth or death, and 
the names of his wife and children, and any facts 
concerning them. Zera. 


*Domipuca Oxonteysis.’—In a book in my 
possession entitled ‘‘ Domiduca | Oxoniensis | sive 
| Musae Academicae | Gratulatio | ob Auspica- 
tissimum | Serenissimae Principis | Catharinae | 
Lusitanae, | regi suo Desponsatae, | in Angliam 
Appulsum. | Ac: [here follow the arms of the 
University of Oxford] Ox | Oxoniae, | Excudebant 
A. & L. Lichfield, Acad. Typogr., | Anno Dom. 
M.pc.Lx.11.” The twelfth page (including, for 
urposes of reckoning, the title-page) is left blank. 
is is so unusual an occurrence in the midst of 
ically consecutive letterpress, that I venture 
to ask whether it is a feature of all copies of this 
book. R. J. Watker. 


Isapetta oF Ancouteme.—Could any of your 
readers give me, or tell me where I could find, the 
ae male and female, of Isabella of Angou- 
eme (wife of King John) as far back as William IL, 
Earl of Angouleme, who died in 1028? J. G. 


Tae Cross on THE MistieTor.—If you look at 
the white gobular berries of the mistletoe in a good 
light with clear eyes or through a good magnifying 
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glass, you will see that the pole of these little milk- 
streaked bubble-sized balloons is marked by a big 
brown dot surrounded by four lesser dots of the 
same hue, which together make a four-armed cross, 
such as one sees on medizval jeweilery, or a symbol 
of God’s wounds. If the origin of the mistletoe 
cultus is historically pre-Christian, may not its 
easy adaptability to the religion of the Cross 
account in some measure for its preservation in 
Anglo-Saxon Catholicism? Can one find any 
mystic or religious allusion to this botanical fact 
in pre-Elizabethan Celtic or English literature ? 


PAaLAMEDEs. 
Tolosa, Spain. 


Sir Witt1am Muscrave.—Where is a memoir 
to be found of Sir William Musgrave, the cele- 
brated antiquary and book-collector? His manu- 
scripts have greatly aided students of biography in 
their investigations, and yet, strange to say, his 
name is not, so far as I can ascertain, included in 
any of our biographical dictionaries. Among his 
manuscripts now deposited in the British Museum, 
I may mention the following: ‘ Biographical 
Adversaria,’ 8 vole, (Addit. MSS, 5718-5725); 
‘Collection of Autograph Signatures, with Notices 
of the Writers ’ (Addit. MS. 5726, A.B.) ; ‘ General 
Obituary,’ alphabetically arranged, with a supple- 
ment to the year 1788, in 23 vols. (Addit. MSS. 
5727-5749) ; ‘ Catalogue of English Portraits from 

bert to George II.’ (Addit. MS. 6795) ; ‘ Lists 

Portraits in various Private Collections in Eng- 
land, 1770-1775’ (Addit. MS, 5726, E.F.); 
papers relating to the portraits of distinguished 
persons preserved in public buildings and family 
mansions (Addit. MSS. 6391-6393). Many printed 
volumes in the Library of the British Museum are 
marked with Sir William Musgrave’s book-stamp. 

Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Sowcetper'’s Lane.—Will any reader help me 
to explain the origin of a most curious name? 
The western portion of what is now the Fulham 
Road bore in ancient days the name of Sowgelders 
Lane. A sowgelder, I take it, was one whose 
business it was to castrate. The word gelder still 
survives. Gelding, really any castrated animal, 
is now usually applied to a horse. Butler writes 
in ‘ Hadibras ’:— 

No sow-gelder did blow his horn, 

To geld a cat, but cried reform. 
In the Court Rolls of the Manor of Fulbam the 
first mention of Sowgelder’s Lane is in 1578, and 
the last in 1728. In the parish book, under the 
year 1674, I find “ Sow-gild*™ Lane.” I shall be 
glad of any suggestion which may be helpful as 
showing how the road could ever have obtained such 
an objectionable name. Caas, Jas, Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 

(Henconner Lane, a name of a similar type, occurs at 
Chapel Allerton, near Leeds. } 
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Beplices, 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF CANTERBURY, 
(8 8S. viii. 128, 169, 232, 293, 450, 490.) 

May I, with all courtesy, reply to Dom OswaLp 
Honrer Barr that if the modern seal engravers 
and peerage mongers have adorned the witre of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury with a ducal coronet, 
that would hardly be enough to give Cardinal 
Vaughan the right to take the arms of Canterbury 
or York from their lawful owners. Further, Dom 
Oswatp thinks that I am ‘‘ hardly reasonable in 
describing them [Cardinal Vaughan’s new assumed 
arms] as ‘for all ordinary every-day purposes iden- 
tical with those of Canterbury.’” As a matter of 
fact, I was merely repeating the words of a dis- 
tinguished herald, who had seen the Decretum, 
and to whose authority I think Dom Oswatp 
would be very willing to bow. 

I cannot perceive in the Decretum which I 
sent to ‘N. & Q.’ (8™ 8S. viii. 450) any words 
which confirm Mr. Harrwett D. 
belief that it is a pall proper which was granted to 
Cardinal Vaughan by the Pope. The pall is de- 
scribed merely a& ‘‘ sacram pallium ex superioribus 
scuti angulis dependens.” But if this con- 
tention of Mr. Grissetr’s be admitted, so 
as to meet him on his own ground, the dif- 
ferences between the arms of Canterbury and 
those assumed by Cardinal Vaughan described 
by Mr. Harrwett D, Grissewt are really so 
slight that it is hardly worth while to speak of 
them. And will Mr. GrissExt allow me to point 
out that the pall in the arms of Canterbury is 
proper? The pall is of wool, white; and how can 
a white object be represented in heraldry better 
than by argent? By no means does it imply that 
the object is made of metal. And a fringing of 
the pall is so common in early and medixval times 
that I feel a little surprised that Mr. GrisseLt 
should make it an objection. If he will examine 
the numerous pictures of bishops in the mosaics at 
Ravenna he will find that most of them have the 
pall fringed. St. Peter, in the famous Triclinium 
of the Lateran, has the pall fringed. Even if this 
be not an exact copy of the old Vatican mosaic, it 
will show that in the sixteenth century, when the 
mosaic was copied, a fringed pall was not con- 
sidered monstrous. Mediseval palls with fringes 
are so common that I have ceased to take notice 
of them. The number and shape of the crosses on 
the pall were also a matter of the utmost indif- 
ference. In one case the pall may be found semée 
of crosses, in another with none at all ; and when 
the crosses exist they may be pattée or fitchy, or 
plain Greek or Latin. Mr. Grisset rather 
suggests by his criticism tbat the ancient and medi- 
eeval features preserved in the pall of the arms of 


Canterbury have been forgotten in modern Rome. 
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One may agree with the Rev. Gzoncz Anaus 
that “the P. in this country should 
confine themselves to the use of their family coate- 
armorial,” especially as the Papal bishops abroad 
do not impale the arms of their see with those of 
their family. This ice seems limited to the 
canonical bishops of England, and one is at a loss 
to imagine why Cardinal Vaughan should have 
wished to separate himself from his brethren on 
the Continent. It cannot possibly be that he 
desires to be mistaken for an English bishop, a 
minister of an autocephalous church, And even 
if the Archbishops of Canterbury from the time of 
Pole have not been recognized by the see of Rome, 
surely this does not destroy their right to a coat 
which they have borne from the fourteenth century 
at least, does not put them outside ordinary pro- 
tection. The coat, “quo veteres Archiepiscopi 
Cantuarienses Catholici utebantur,” has descended 
without break to their successors of to-day, and 
no one, not even Cardinal Vaughan, has the right 
to commit an heraldic an 4 

. Wicknam 


Ever since the middle of the fourteenth century 
the arms of the province and see of Canterbury 
have undoubtedly been the —— pal pall and 
cross on a blue field. And the pall has sometimes 
been with three pins or crosses, sometimes 
with four, and sometimes with five, as an examina- 
tion of the numerous archiepiscopal seals will 
show, though the more usual number is four. That 
no great importance was attached to the number 
of crosses is shown not only by the fact I have 
mentioned, but by the existence on Warham’s 
seal of dignity of five crosses, whereas bis seal ad 
causas has four. Mr. Grissert is quite right in 
saying “‘ there is no such vestment known in the 
Catholic world as a metal pall edged and fringed, 
as occurs in the modern arms of Canterbury.” 
But then no one with any knowledge of heraldry 
ever supposes that because the pall is blazoned 
argent it was therefore of silver. Mn. GrissEii 
is doubtless aware that ermine is a white fur with 
black spots, which white is blazoned heraldically 
as argent; but does any one imagine that the poor 
little beast had a metal fur? Yet in practice, and 
especially in enamel work, the ermine was often 
represented by silver, as may be seen on many of 
the stall plates of the Knights of the Garter at 
Windsor and on Edward III.’s tomb at West- 
minster. The representation of the pall with a 
golden edge, in accordance with modern blazon of 
the arms of the see of Canterbury, has (like the 
blazon itself) absolutely no authority whatever ; 
and how it arose it is difficult to say ; but I have 
good reason to believe that we owe it to the seal 
engravers. In the large illumination that precedes 
the official and contemporary record of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s consecration, preserved at Lam- 
beth, the pall is shown correctly, but on Parker's 


On Laud's 
wi 


shown that there has been no break in the con- 
tinuous use by the archbishops of the cross and 
in their official arms. The mere fact that in 
te times artists and seal engravers have chosen 
to depict the arms somewhat differently from the 
way in which they were borne at first, and that 
various heraldic works, of absolutely no authority, 
have so blazoned them and continued the error, in 
no way militates from the truth of this assertion. 
If the alteration has been made officially, by alt 
means let the evidence of the fact be forthcoming. 
Inasmuch as the present Archbishop is every whit 
as much “ Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis Catho- 
licus” as his predecessors from Augustine down- 
wards, clearly no one has any right to usurp the 
arms that lawfully pertain to his office, as Cardinal 
Vaugban has done. By such usurpation, with 
the field differenced  & a like unwarrantable 
encroachment has been made on the privileges of 
the Archbishop of York, whose predecessors often 
bore, as the arms of the province, Gules, an archi- 
episcopal pall surmounting a cross- staff proper. 
Whether Archbishop uses these arms 
as well as those of his see I do not know; but he 
has clearly every right to do so by ancient prece- 
dent. The view taken by our brethren of the Roman 
obedience as to certain matters of historical fact 
has nothing to do with the point at issue. 
W. H. Sr. Hors. 


on Postisner S. viii. 208). 
—The publisher has always been an impersonal 


= 
smaller seals it is apparently edged. | 
ging. ringing t has am 
|medizeval precedent, ¢.9., Stratford’s seal and 
effigy, Courtenay’s Maidstone College seal, and 
| several of the seals of Archbishops of York (in- 
cluding Giffard, Wickwain, Jobn le Romayn, and 
| Neville, also Waldeby’s Hexham seal); also 
<a | Grenefield’s brass (1315) at York. The shape of 
} | the crosses on the pall, like their number, has 
7 | always been a matter of indifference, some being 
| i pattée and others pattée fitchy, but the latter was 
| the more usual, ——_ because it looked better. 
| It is unfortunate that Mr. GrissEvt sbould appeal 
| to Warbam’s effigy. If he will examine it on his 
| next visit to Canterbury, he will find that it is 
quite modern, for the surface of the stone was 
= entirely reworked when the tomb was last 
| “restored.” Concerning the cross- 
staff, I should much like to know how and when 
| it came incorrectly to be headed argent. In the 
| illumination I have already quoted Parker's arms 
|are beautifully drawn, impaled with those of bis 
| province and see, and, like his predecessors, he has 
across gold throughout. Just as there has been 
| no break in the historical continuity of the Church 
| of England or of the succession of Archbishops of 
i Canterbury from the earliest times, so it can be 
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figure to the greater part of the public. The very 
fact that the purchaser of books rarely comes in 
contact with the superior being whose business, 
whether for gain or glory, is speculating in manu- 
scripts, and the turning of the same into articles of 
merchandise, easily accounts for the preference of 
the word “ bookseller” over “ publisher.” Strictly 
speaking, a (book) publisher is a bookseller, but a 
bookseller is not necessarily a publisher, though 
he generally combined both in the early days of 
ptinting. Properly to define in every-day con- 
versation the different parts of any trade, especially 
if manufacturing enters into it, is something that 
takes a long time to bring about. And the 
defining process will ever continue so long as the 
book-making world, by the imperative necessity 
of profit, keeps splitting into branches like other 
trades. Our forefathers doubtless used “ printer” 
to cover all these branches. It would be hard to 
believe that ‘‘ publisher,” as a trade term, was not 
well established long before Lockhart’s time, at 
least in the trade. In the extract put forth by 
Mr. Watrorp “ publisher” is implied, though in 
writing “ bookseller ” Lockhart voiced simply the 
common usage of the word in vogue with the well- 
bred, politely indifferent as to the technical shades 
of meaning to be found in the vocabulary of the 
tradesman. Swift, despite a popular dictionary of 
his time and day (1712), which defines publisher 
as ‘*One who publishes new booke,” uses ‘‘ book- 
seller” precisely in the same sense as Lockhart. 
This we see in ‘ Stella’s Journal’ and in the letters 
to Benjamin Motte the younger, who issued the 
‘Tale of a Tub.’ In 1732 the Dean writes to his 
publisher :— 

“Upon my word, I never intended that any one but 
y’ self sh* be concerned as printer or bookseller in any 
thing that shall be published with my consent......For I 
i the property as a bookseller sh* be onely 
As the great Dean was fond of words, this, there- 
fore, may be accepted as showing the non-accept- 
ance in his day of the word ‘“‘ publisher” as 
covering a certain kind of tradesman on the part 
of one born 1667, thoroughly familiar with all the 
walks of life. Did any dictionary define the word 
before 1712? If not, then it would settle two 
things—first, that the word was not recognized 
much before that date; second, that book pub- 
lishing apart from book selling had not assumed 
& distinct or separate form. It would show, too, 
the long period of time it took to evolve “‘ pub- 
lisher” from “ publishing” or ‘‘ published.” Cer- 
tainly more than a century, for “ Published by 
Authority” a almost as big as the title on 


the first London newspaper in 1588. It probably 
was not dropped for a good many generations. To 
attempt to establish when the polite world used 
“* publisher” in common parlance would be some- 
thing of a task. A cursory glance through old 


iteelf began the practice of displaying the sign of 
the superior being, ¢.¢., the projector who backed 
the literary en ise with his capital in place of 
the one who did peu or mere selling. The 
legal importance of showing the publisher's name 
came about in the growth of the newspaper and in 
the increase of libel suits, causing the heavy hand 
of justice to demand something more squeezable 
than the typesetter or the bookseller, who in their 
turn, as God-fearing men and good citizens, highly 
resented, as we may well believe, in the course 
time, acting as buffers for the individual publisher. 
I have not myself seen “ published by...... ” printed 
on any title-page earlier than 1815, but the custom 
of delegating the printer’s name to some part of 
the book other than the title was in use prior to 
the commencement of this century. I own, how- 
ever, a 1729 duodecimo, which, though having the 
usual quaint imprint of “ printed by and are to 
be sold,” &c., contains afew forewords, beginning, 
“Reader. All you have by way of Preface in 
Commendation of this Tract is a letter, which is 
now in the Pablisher’s Hands,” &c. The “‘ are” 
in the above “are to be sold,” though quaint, is 
awkward. Why was it used? Mr. Watrorp’s 
query is an interesting one, and it covers a field 
into which many of the bright minds of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ might stray, and cull there- 
from a fine garland of buds worthy of being tied 
together as the basis for a full-grown monograpb, 
valuable in the sight of the or book d _ 


Movaste Types S. viii. 226, 259, 395, 
436).—Your correspondent Este says, at the last 
reference, that I do not name the inventor of 
printing with movable types. Is not all the world 
(except the Dutch) agreed that John Gutenberg is 
the inventor, notwithstanding the incredible story 
that he became domestic servant to Laurence 
Coster, of Haarlem, and stole his master’s in- 
vention ? 

I entered into the question at some length while 
preparing a second edition of my ‘ Cyclopsdia of 
Arts and Sciences,’ 1864, to which my essay on 
‘The Art of Printing with Movable Types’ formed 
an introduction. It is true that sixteen other 
cities have claimed the invention; but their claims 
will not bear examination. 

In Gutenberg’s time the city of Prague was 
famous for its manufactures and mechanical in- 
ventions. In the books of the university several 
Gutenbergs are entered, and among them is John, 
who may reasonably be supposed to be our in- 
ventor. After the failure of his first printing- 
press, he seems to have returned to Prague for the 
purpose of improving himself in mechanical in- 
vention. But the history of his first printing-press 
is interesting. He hired a room in Strasburg, and 
ed to carry out his idea of multiplying 


title-pages might help to show when the trade 


roceed 
block-books by means of movable wooden type. 
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These books were very numerous and in great 
demand, and Gutenberg’s intention was to manu- 
facture them in considerable quantity for sale at 
the approaching septennial fair at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In order to conceal his purpose, when his employ- 
ment was inquired into, he took advantage of a 
double meaning, and said he was manufacturing 
mirrors or looking-glasses for sale at the fair, sume 
of the block-books being known as » suc 
as the “Speculum Salvationis.” Gutenberg bor- 
rowed money of a family named Dritzehn, and one 
of them entered into partnership with him. 

At first Gutenberg taught the art of cutting and 
polishing gems, but Dritzehn and a friend of his, 
one Heilmann, noticed that he worked in secret at 
some other art ; but before Gutenberg would re- 
veal it he required fresh terms, which were granted. 
The affairs of the partnership did not proceed well. 
Dritzehn died, and his relations in 1439 brought 
an action against Gutenberg for the recovery of the 
money advanced by them. 

Gutenberg attempted to form his type by cast- 
ing, but the casts were not sharp enough for print- 
ing. He consulted a worker in metals (Fust of 
Mayence), who at once saw the value of the in- 
vention, and advanced money to Gutenberg on the 
strength of it. Fust’s apprentice, Peter Schéffer, 
overcame the difficulty, and his master made him 
his partner and son-in-law; and the two men, 
ignoring Gutenberg, appropriated his invention, 
and thus obtained fame and wealth. 

After this, Gutenberg becomes more and more 
shadowy. Some say that he set up a printing 
office, and printed various works, either alone or 
in conjunction with other printers ; but, according 
to a late authority, ‘there is no proof of Guten- 
berg’s having printed any book at all, yet there is 
a strong weight of circumstantial evidence in his 
favour” (‘Early Printed Books,’ by E. Gordon 
Duff, 1893). 

The comparatively late date of the invention 
may be accounted for on the ground that very few 
laymen could read, and it was not till after the 
Renaissance that the necessity for the multiplica- 
tion of books arose. Previous to this time, the 
lyrics of the best poets were sung by the common 
yo. in the street, as we learn from an anecdote 
of Dante expostulating with a blacksmith for not 
singing one of his canzoni correctly, and with a 
donkey boy for mixing up ‘‘Gee-wo” with his 
verses, while Petrarch lamented that he had 
written in the vulgar tongue, which also caused 
his sonnets to be sung in the streets. 

OC. 

Highgate, N. 


Craxton or Norts S. viii. 508).—The 
date of the fourth visitation of Notts is erroneously 
given in Mr. Biaper’s query. It was in 1614, 
and not in 1634, The fourth visitation was by 


Sir Richard St. George, Norroy. This is printed 
in the fourth and rare publication of the Harleian 
Society. The original is in the College of Arms 
(MS. C. 9). No mention of the family is made 
by Thoroton in his ‘ Antiquities of Nottingham- 
shire’ (1677) ; by Throsby, who republished that 
work, with additions, nearly a century later 
(1797); by Bailey (‘ Annals of Nottinghamshire,’ 


h | 1853) ; or by Cartis in his ‘Topographical His- 


tory of Nottinghamshire’ (circa 1835). 
J. Porrer Briscos. 
Public Library, Nottingham. 


or Sir Water Scorr (8 S. 
viii. 467).—A bibliography of Scott’s works, by 
Mr. John P. Anderson, of the British Museum, 
was appended to ‘The Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
by Charles Duke Yonge, published in 1888 in the 
** Great Writers ” series. A. C. W. 


A full record of the writings of the author of 
* Waverley ’ will be found in that interesting com- 
pilation, the ‘ Catalogue of the Scott Exhibition of 
1871,’ edited by the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell and David Laing, LL.D., 1 vol., 4to., 
Edinburgh, 1872. A. W. B. 


Sunpay Markets (8" §. viii. 167, 249, 371). 
—Although on the 27th day of Henry VIII.’s 
second Parliament, holden in 1511, the House of 
Lords received the draft of a Bill to forbid the 
holding of fairs and markets on Sundays and other 
festival days (‘ Lords’ Journals,’ vol. i. p. 14), there 
would appear to have been legislation in Scotland 
for the prohibition of Sunday markets before any 
effective step was taken in England on the subject. 
In the Parliament at Westminster on 2 Dec., 1601, 
“the Bill for the more diligent resort to Church 
upon Sundays” was read a second time by the 
eae of Commons; and, in the course of the 
discussion, Mr. Carey Raleigh observed :— 

“ King James the Fourth in the Year 1512, and King 
James the Sixth in the Year 1579, or 1597, did enact and 
ratify a Law, that whosoever kept either Fair or Market 
upon the Sabbath, his moveables should presently be 
given to the Poor.”—Sir Simonds D’Ewee, * Journals of 
all the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” p. 663, 

Two days later a “ Bill prohibiting any Fair or 
Market to be kept on the Sunday” was accorded 
a second reading in the Commons ; and it having 
been agreed to, with some amendments, was sent 
to the Lords, by whom it was read a second time 
and committed (ibid., pp. 614, 668, 669). This 
was on 14 December, and the committee to which 
the measure was referred (and which included the 
Bishops of London, Durbam, and Winchester) was 
“appointed to meet at the Little Chamber, near 
the Parliament Presence, To-morrow in the Morn- 
ing, before the House sit,” the Attorney-General 
being directed to attend (‘ Lords’ Journals,’ vol. ii. 
pp- 248, 251). Bat Parliament was dissolved on 
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the 19th without anything further being done with | 


the Bill, which never came before either House 
again. Atrrep F. Rossins. 


Sounp oF v, AND THE Sympot For Ir 
8. viii. 445, 510).—I am much obliged to Canon 
Tartor for his remarks, with which I agree, but 
I was only tracing the sound of v in English as 
represented by that symbol. The Latin u, when 
@ consonant, was not pronounced as v till some- 
thing like the sixth century, previously to which 
it was sounded like our w. 

I shall be glad if Canon Tartor will (quite 
at his leisure) kindl give me a fifteenth-century 
example of the es A for the sound of j. Ido 
not even know of an example in the sixteenth 
century. It does not occur in the First Folio of 
Shakespeare. Watter W. Sxear. 


Want of leisure must be my reason for delay in 
thanking Pror. Sxear for his answer to my gues- 
tion ; but still I have a difficulty, possibly owing 
not to the adequacy of the explanation, but to my 
density of comprehension. Briefly speaking, the 
rule given is that « between vowels makes the 
word a dissyllable, as ewen=e-ven, ouer=o-ver. 
So far, so good; but when we come to proper 
names my original difficulty remains. Thus, 
Thomas Cavendish was sometimes written Can- 
dish ; Caversham, in Bucks, is pronounced Cars- 
ham; Wavertree, in Lancashire, is pronounced 
Wartree ; Oandover is pronounced Candoor, &c. 
I am not aiming at representing the local sounds 
accurately, but to show that names which were 
sometimes written with a u and sometimes with a 
v do not follow this rule, at all events locally, and 
very often local pronunciation of place-names is 
more correct than “polite” usage ; and the diffi- 
culty in my mind was whether—in place-names— 
monosyllables had grown to dissyllables and dis- 
syllables been shortened to monosyllables. If 
these are the exceptions of which Pror, Sxear 
speaks, it makes the science of local etymology 
still more difficult. AYEARBR, 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have read 
Canon Taytor’s note at the last reference, but it 
does not seem to help me. The question of j, i, 
and y is a similar question for future discussion. 


Sr. Perer’s Fincer (8 S. viii. 188).—There 
are thirty-eight ancient dedications to St. Peter in 
this diocese, four (including our cathedral) to the 
joint honour of SS. Peter and Paul, one to SS. 

eter and Mary, and one to SS. Peterand James. 
There is no dedication to St. Peter's finger 
that I am aware of, but there are fully a dozen 
old churches in the county whose dedication saint 
is not known. Harry Hems, 

Pair Park, Exeter. 


See ‘N.& Q.,’ xi. 128; 3°¢ S. x. 187, 
which also furnishes long extracts from Hotten’s 


‘History of Signboards’ and Pennant’s ‘British 
Zoology ’ (1822). Everarp Home OCotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Favcir Savitte §. viii. 488).—ArzaaR 
is confusing John Faucit Saville with his son 
Edmund Faucit Saville. There is a portrait of 
the latter in the Theatrical Times. It was the 
father (author of the once popular melodrama 
‘The Miller’s Maid’) who managed the Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Gravesend Theatres—not the Kent 
circuit, which consisted of Canterbury, Maidstone, 
Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. He married, in 
1807, Harriet Elizabeth Diddear, who was after- 
wards the Mrs. Faucit of Covent Garden Theatre. 
They had five children who went on the stage, viz. : 

John Faucit Saville, sometime manager at 
Nottingham. 

Edmund Faucit Saville, a popular actor at the 
Surrey and Victoria Theatres. 

Alfred Saville, of the City of London Theatre. 

Harriet Faucit, afterwards Mrs. W. H. Bland. 

Helen Faucit, now Lady Martin. 

John Faucit Saville (the father) died November, 
1853, and Edmund Faucit Saville in November, 
1857. Wm. Doveuas. 

1, Brixton Road, 


A New Crrptocram (8 §. ix. 6).—The line 
in ‘ Macbeth’ is not far to seek, as it occurs in the 
short first scene of Act I.; and, when found, it 
makes the key to the cryptogram easy to discover. 
The first letter is the same as in the original, the 
second is the next in the alphabet to the corre- 
sponding letter in the original, the third the next 
but one, the fourth the next but two, the fifth the 
next but three ; and the same process is repeated 
with each succeeding five letters, thus :— 

Hover | throu | gh the | fog an | d filt | hy air 
Hpxhv | titry | gi vki | fpi dr | d gkox | hz clv. 
Bat it would have been far from easy, and perhaps 
impossible, to decipher this cryptogram without 

help from the clues supplied a ig Sxear. 


WHITEHEAD. 
Lanercost Priory. 


The solution of Pror, Sxeat's cryptogram is 
very obvious: “ Hover through the fog and filthy 
air” (Act I. scene ii). The process by which it is 
arrived at, however, is perhaps a little puzzling at 
first. Itis simply an arithmetical series, a+-(a+1) 
+(a+2)+(a+3)+(a+4). The first letter is repre- 
sented by itself, the second by the one following 
it, the third by the next but one, and so on, a fresh 
start being made after every five letters. I hope 
the Professor will ask another. It took me about 
an hour to solve. J. Foster Patmer. 


tedgeas) replies, all to the same effect, are acknow- 


Beavtirot Mrs. Roussr” (8* §. viii. 
507; ix. 18).—Mrs. Rousby was the daughter of 
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Dr. Dowse, a physician residing in Jersey, where 
she married Mr, Wybert my director of the 
theatre there, about 1863. She made her début in 
that island, and for some time played the réle of 
leading lady in her husband’s company. Her great 
success in London was at the Queen’s Theatre, 
where she took the town by storm as Princess 
Elizabeth in Mr. Tom Taylor’s historical drama of 
‘’'Twixt Axe and Crown.’ She was identified with 
‘Joan of Arc’ and with Mr. W. G. Wills’s ‘ Marie 
Stuart’ at the Princess’s Theatre, as well as Mr. 
Muskerry’s play of ‘The Gascon,’ produced at the 
Olympic. After a long and successful tour in 
America, she appeared for the last time in London 
in Mr, Bandmann’s ‘Madeline Morel’ at the 
Queen’s. 

Much of her popularity was doubtless due to 
her personal attractiveness. She died from rapid 
consumption, at Wiesbaden, on 19 April, 1879. 
Her portrait as Joan of Arc appeared in the JWus- 
trated London News for 22 April, 1871. 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A brief sketch of the life and histrionic career 
of Clara Marion Jessie Rousby (1852-1879), 
appears in Ward’s ‘Men of the Reign,’ 1885, 

775. She was the fourth daughter of R. Dowse, 
Beq., of Emma Place, Stonehouse, co. Devon, 
Inspector - General of Hospitals, Army Medical 
Department. Daniet Hirwett, 


Cuurcn Betts §. viii. 468).—The church 
bells of Staffordshire have been exhaustively 
described, with splendid illustrations—far more 
copious than those of any other county—by Mr. 
Charles Lynam, F.R.I.B. A. (1889). county 
of Worcester is, I believe, among the desiderata of 
campanists. There are notes on a few parishes in 
Lukis’s ‘Church Bells, pp. 130, 131. Has not, 
however, some one taken the county in hand? I 
seem to have heard so. Your correspondent should 

vide himself with rolls of lining paper, two 
inches deep, a few scraps of waste upper-leather, 
and a tape measure — the first to be stretched 
tightly round the inscription rim or wherever else 
lettering, badger, or other devices appear; the 
second to be rubbed evenly over the surface of the 
paper 5 the third to note the diameter of the bell 

m lip to lip, whereby the approximate weight 
can be ascertained. There should be, if possible, 
two workers, one each side of the bell. Where 
there is a chance of ancient finds, the enthusiast 
will take a few lumps of putty, for “‘ squeezes” of 


cross, stop, and specimen letters, to be cast after- 


P.S.—Since this note was written I learn from 
Mr. H. B. Walters’s excellent ‘ Church Bells of 
Gloucestershire,’ a supplement to Ellacombe’s, 
just issued, that he and his friend Mr. Tilley have 


worked through the ‘ Church Bells of Worcester- 
shire,’ and that the latter gentleman has his notes 
on ‘ Warwickshire Church Bells’ practically com- 
pleted. It will be a advantage when both 
counties can be published. Then Oxfordshire, 
Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire will be the only 
desiderata in the Western Midlands. 


‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ 8S. vi. (1888), furnished not only 
the names of all the counties in Eogland in which 
church bells have been treated in separate volumes, 
each complete in itself, but a general bibliography 
of bells and bell-ringing, to which, I think, no 
additions have been made, 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 


Saint Tronion viii. 249, 478).—There 
can, I think, be no doubt that this saint is identical 
with St. Ronan, called in the Pardoner’s Pro- 
logue of the Canterbury Tales St. Runyan, or 
St. Ronyon. Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Notes on the 
Canterbury Tales’ (Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ vol. v. 

p. 266, 267), says, ‘“‘It looks as if the Host and 
Relea were not very clear about the saint’s 
name, only knowing him to swear by.” Prof. 
Skeat refers to mention of ‘St. Tronian’s fast” 
and “St. Rinan’s fast” at PP. 80 and 551 
respectively of Pilkington’s ‘ Works’ (Parker 
Seciety). St. Ronan is, of course, best known in 
Scott’s ‘St. Ronan’s Well’; the saint is not men- 
tioned by Alban Butler that I can discover, but 
Prof. Skeat has found him in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
under 7 February, Ronan, B and C (February, 
vol. ii, 3 B). 

It seems that Ronan was a Scotch saint, Bishop 
of Kilmaronen, or Kilmaronock, Dumbarton ; 
various dates are given for him, ranging from 603 
to 778; and the notices of him are by no means 

to harmonize ; so the him in 
the ‘ Acta’ vi ly concludes aiorem 
lucem is a well-known 
Irish name nowadays ; and let us not forget Com- 
modore Trunniop. The examples of St. Tib for 
St. Ubes, Tooley for St. Olaf, Tanthony for St. 
Anthony, Tawdry for St. Audrey, are sufficient to 
show how frequent are such formations as Tronyon 
and Trunion from Ronan, Ronyon, &c. Dr. Brewer, 
in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ s.v. “ Tanthony,” states that 
the churches of St. Etheldred, St. Edmund, St. 
Andrew, and St. Austin, in Norwich, are locally 
known as Sin Telder’s, Sin Tedmund’s, Sin 
Tander’s, and Sin Tausin’s. I cannot say that I 
bave beard these forms here ; ee & ey may 
have been more in vogue when Dr. wer was 
associated with our noble church of St. Peter, 
Mancroft, nearly fifty years since. 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Joun viii. 408).—He 
may safely be identified with John Worthington, 
Fe of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, B.A. 
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1684, M.A. 1688. He was a Nonjuror under 
William and Mary. ©. F. S. Warnes, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Carrrinca viii. 28, 98, 431, 511).—May 
I be allowed to point out to Cot. Pripeavx that 
I alluded to William Chiffinch, the less respect- 
able of the two brothers who ministered to the 
pleasures of Charles II., in my recently published 
* History of St. James’s Square’? Though often 
confounded with his elder brother (Thomas), Wil- 
liam survived his royal master, so that I am strictly 
accurate in describing him as the probable com- 
panion of Charles in his imaginary perambulation 
of the equare in the year 1683. 

Artur Irwin Dasent. 


Sources or Quorations §. viii. 468).—M. 
Geoffroy seems to have based his opinion upon the 
dictum of a still more illustrious critic, who wrote 
of ‘Les Tragiques Anglais’ that ‘‘ Leurs pices, 
presque toutes barbares, dépourvues de bienséance, 
d’ordre et de vraisemblance, ont des lueurs éton- 
nantes au milieu de cette nuit” (Voltaire, ‘(Euvres,’ 
68, 275). Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ssaxspeare’s Lonpon Lonetye viii, 
418 ; 7*S. vii. 483 ; viii. 73, 168, 253 ; 8" S. viii, 
417).—I have read Ma. Vincent's letter at the 
last reference, apparently throwing discredit on my 
statement that the poet’s father was the son of 
Richard of Snitterfield. I have not seen the query 
to which it is an answer; but I can hardly suppose 
that any one wou!d be so ignorant of the state of 
the Subsidy Rolls as to make the inquiry which 
Mr. Vixceyt appears to answer. Surely Pror. 
Burier must have uired some evidence of 
identity, and that Mr. Vivcenr fails to give. 
William Shakspere was a far from uncommon 
name at that period. There were several in War- 
wickshire, and very possibly several in London ; 
and this William Shakespeare of St. Helen’s does 
not spell his name like the poet, although that 
may have been an error of the scribe, not an un- 
common one. The poet uniformly spelt his name 
Shakspere, and those who have spelt it otherwise 
have misread his writing. But whilst swallowing 
this well-grown camel, Mr. Vixcent curiously 
strains at a very small goat which I have put 
before the public in the letter to the Times which 
‘ou did me the t honour to reprint. Mr. 

INCENT quotes Mr. Hunter's doubts as to the 
identity of John of Snitterfield and the poet’s 
father, and he implores somebody to search the 
Act Book of the Probate Court of Worcester 
to ascertain the truth. Unless Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps has been hoaxed, there is no necessity to 
arouse the slumbering Worcestershire antiquaries 
(who, indeed, are awakening to the importance of 


his little pamphlets, a copy of which may be found 
at the British Museum. 

Mr. Hunter had searched at the Probate | 
for the wills; but, unlike him, had forgotten to 
at the administrations (probably Mr. Vincent's 
case), and they may be excused for doubting it; 
but how Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps suppressed this 
information and (whilst he admitted the fact) 
omitted to give the authority, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, unless it was because he felt that by publish- 
ing the truth that John Shakspere resided at Snit- 
terfield in 1560 he would be compelled to rewrite 
the greater portion of his book and discard (as he 
ought to have done) that delightful episode of 
the fining in 1552 for a nuisance, from which he 
(utterly unwarrantably) draws very unpleasant and 
untrue deductions respecting his social condition 
and habits. That John was undoubtedly not the 
poet’s father, but was one of several ef the name 
who were of, and about, Stratford at that period, 
and who lived in the street in which the poet's 
father long afterwards bought the ‘‘ Birthplace,” as 
it is now > 

The evidence of the identity of the poet’s father 
with John of Snitterfield is quite clear from the 
history of the Arden family, from Chancery suits 
and other documents too voluminous to be dis- 
cussed in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’, but which I 
have fully detailed in a book I have just completed 
and hope shortly to publish. There is really no 
rational doubt about the matter. If doubt could 
be thrown upon it, no pedigree published would 
be safe from being discredited ; and of this Mr. 
VINCENT must be fully aware. 

Joun Pym YEATMAN. 

Lightwoods Cottage, Beech Lanes, Birmingham, 
P.S.—I read with the greatest interest the Rev. 
F, Norris's most important discoveries respecting 
the Baddesley Clinton Shaksperes (8" S. viii. 501). 
They are unquestionably the poet’s ancestry, and 
I rejoice to be able to incorporate this account in 
my book. I only regret that Mr. Norris is so 
niggardly in giving the very words of his records 
and his authorities. I presume he has had access 
to the Court Rolls, or possibly the MSS. of the 
famous antiquary Henry Ferrars, of that place. 


Caurcags (8 §. viii. 307).—The 
following list of these is extracted from innumer- 
able communications. The whole are at the 
service of Mr. Pace, if he will send stamped and 
directed envelope. They are far too long and 
numerous for insertion. 

Bulverhythe, between St. Leonards-on-Sea and 
Bexhill ; All Saints, Danwich ; Mells Chapel, in 
Wenhbaston parish; Hazlewood, in Aldeburgh 
parish ; Great Stanmore, Middlesex ; Heponstall, 
York ; St. Peters, near Stoke Point, Revelstoke ; 
St. Helen’s Ore, near Hastings ; Wickham Bishops ; 


antiquarian for Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
has printed the bond and administration in one of 


Stanway ; Brentwood ; Mistley (2); Latchingdon ; 
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Laindon Hills; St. Peters, Maldon; Downton on 
the Rock, near Ludlow ; Shenstone, Staffordshire ; 
Perranzabuloe, Gwithian, and Madrow, in Oorn- 
wall ; St. John’s, Lincoln ; St. Cuthbert’s, How- 
den; Acol, near Birchington, in Thanet; West 
Barming, near Maidstone; St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury; Denton, near Gravesend; Hurst, near 
Bonnington ; West Hythe ; Merston, near Graves- 
end; Little Mongeham ; Oxney, north of Dover ; 
Poulton, west of Dover; Reculver; in Romney 
Marsh, Blackmanstone, Eastbridge, Ebony, Midley 
and Orgarswick ; Sarre and Stonar, in Thanet ; 
Stone, near Faversham; Warden, in Sheppey ; 
Flaunden, Bucks; Chapel of the Holy Ghost, 
Basingstoke. EpitTor. 


Joszrn Weexes (8 S. viii. 487).—There was 
a well-known actor of Irishmen whose name was 
Weekes, and who died in 1838. 


1, Brixton Road, 


“ Fanticuge” (8 viii. 326).—Halliwell, in bis 
* Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ and 
Thomas Wright, in his ‘Provincial Dictionary,’ 
give Fanteague, worry, bustle, ill - humour ; 
various dialects. ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. viii. 26, 132, 
furnishes examples of its use in Sussex, Lancashire, 
Shropshire, and Hampshire; also by Charles 
Dickens and Henry Kingsley. It is said to be 
derived from fann, weak, and taoig, a fit of passion. 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In Wright's ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ we have, 
“ Fanteague, s. (1) a bustle, (2) ill-humour, var. d.” 
Although I cannot trace the derivation, I can testify 
that the use of the word extends, or did extend, 
over a much wider area than the county of Kent. 
When I was a lad, five-and-forty years ago, it was 
@ common expression in the counties of Bucks and 
Oxon to in mental excitement. Almost 
invariably it was by the adjective 
“ regular,” ¢.g., “She wer in a reg’lar fanteague 
about it,” or “ Daunt you goo an’ put yerself into 
areg’lar fanteague, now”; equivalent to the modern 
phrase, ‘‘ Don’t excite yourself!” and its slang 
congener, ‘‘ Keep yer hair on!” A Norfolk friend 
tells me that the word had the same use, meaning, 
and adjectival accompaniment in his county. 

Rica. 

This word is given in Miss Baker's ‘ North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases’ and explained 
thus: “Irritability, ill-humour. ‘She was in a 
fine fantigue,’ +. ¢., in a state of great excitement.” 
She gives also fantigued or fatti as “ vitiations 


Wma. Dovetas. 


of fatigued.” The late Miss G. F. Jackson has 
included the word in her ‘ Shropshire Word-Book’: 
** Fanteag [fantat'gg and fantee'gg] sb., a fit of ill- 
temper ; a pet. Com., ‘The miesis is in a pretty 
fantai ; the maister’s gwun to the far an’ t0dk 


the kay o’ the flour-155m Sdth ‘im—an’ the fire 
i’ the oven fur bakin’,’”’ 
F. C. Brrxeecx Terry. 


In the sense quoted fantigue is well known 
among Derbyshire folk, where it has a wider mean- 
ing than “‘ fidgety.” It was always used in con- 
nexion with woman-kind, and a dame getting into 
an excited condition would be said to be in a 
fantigue. A woman always worrying herself 
about domestic affairs would be descri as @ 
regular fantigue=fidget. Tuos. Rarcuirre. 
Worksop. 

I have been familiar with this word in Shrop- 
shire for the last fifty years, as meaning a state of 
excitement or passion. It is given in Miss Jack- 
son’s ‘ Shropshire Word Book’: “ Fanteag, a fit of 
ill-temper.” Wm. 

Shrewsbury. 


This word is not peculiar to Kent. I have fre- 
quently heard it in the Midland Counties and 
occasionally elsewhere. C. B. 


This word is not confined to the county of Kent. 
I have frequently heard it made use of in Essex, 
in the sense of flurry or state of excitement. 
Brrp. 
Romford, 


[We have heard it in the West Riding.) 


Parish Cuaritigs S. viii. 27, 98, 156, 276, 
375).—The Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., writes (‘ Sports 
in Churches’) :— 

nanny ay too, parochial charities provided that 
the bequest in kind should be consumed in the church. 
This was the case with regard to a small seventeenth 
century charity, by the terms of which a certain quanti 
of bread and beer were to be distributed in the 
church of Barton-le-Street, Yorkshire, on Holy Thursday, 
to the children of the parish, to be by them consumed 
within the church, close to the tomb of the testator. 
This custom prevailed until about 1820, when it was 

in favour of the churchyard,” 


Onas. Jas. 


QuapRILLe, THE Dance (8 §. viii. 268, 357). 
—It is clear from the song attributed to James 
Smith that at the time the song was written the 
dance had become popular among all classes, as, 
in the words of the song, 

King Almack with his star and garter coteries, 

Never could anticipate such democratic votaries, 
for even the 

Vice-regent of the kitchen, the pretty Mrs, Kitty, 

Holds her check apron up with simperiug simplicity 

And thinks she is glissad-ing as graceful as nobility. 
So that we must look further than the date of the 
song—if that can be ascertained—for the date of 
the introduction of the dance into this country. I 
think it will be found that it was first made popular 
in England by Lady Jersey, who was the leader of 
fashion under the ncy, to whom we are also 
indebted for “ the ptuous waltz” decried by 
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Byron, who was not a dancing-man, and spread 

Here is another verse from the song I quote 
from memory, never having seen it in print :— 
If you want to lose a tooth, and seek a man for drawing it, 
You bm eae not at home, he’s demie-queue de 


Willesden Green, N.W. 


The author of ‘Memoirs of the Times of 
George IV.’ makes the following comment on 
quadrilles, then (1811) newly exhibited in England : 
“ We had much waltzing and quadrilling, the last 
of which is certainly very abominable. 1 am not 
prude enough to be offended with waltzing.” I 
may add that Mr. Thomas Raikes gives yet a dif- 
ferent date for the appearance of the waltz :— 

No event ever produced so great a sensation in English 
society as the introduction of the German waltz in 1813. 
Up to that time the English country dance, Scotch steps, 
and an occasional Highland reel, formed the school of 
the dancing-master and the evening recreation of the 
British youth even in the first circles.” 

Lady ©. Davies writes in her ‘ Recollections’: 
** At Almack’s, in 1814, the rules were very strict : 
Scotch reels and country dances were in fashion ”; 
and she does not ever mention either quadrilles 
or waltzes. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Mr. Wa ter, in his reply, might as well have 

uoted his authority for what he writes. It is, no 
doubt, Capt. Gronow’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ long ex- 
tracts from which will be seen in ‘Old and New 
London,’ iv. 196-8, where also will be found an 
engraving of “The first Quadrille danced at Al- 
mack’s.” The four figures portrayed are those of 
Lady Jersey, Lord and Lady Worcester, and Mac- 
donald of Clanronald. The Lady Susan Hyde, 
mentioned by Mr. Watter, is really Lady Susan 
Ryder, afterwards Countess Fortescue. 

Mus Urnse, 


Moore mentions the dance :— 


While thus, like motes that dance away 
Existence in a summer ray 

These gay things, born but to quadrille, 
The circle of their doom fulfil. 


Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 


Barrett Browsixe (8" §, viii. 
346).—Ferguson, in his ‘ Dialect of Cumberland,’ 
enters this word as ‘‘ Peet or peed, adj., blind of 
one eye.” Under “ Pee” he has, “To spy with 
one eye, to shut one eye in taking aim.— Dick. 
Probably the same as Eng. peer, Low Germ. plira, 
pira, to lock with half-shut eyes, look closely.’’ So 
aleo Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary,’ “ Pee, v., to 
look with one eye, to squint. Peed, blind with 
one eye.— North.” Webster quotes the word from 
Ray with the same meaning, but marks it as 
obsolete. Ricz. WeiForp. 


Jxo, Hexs. 


Percy SHELLEY AND THE SIpNEYS 
(8" S. viii. 505).—The descent of Shelley from 
the Sidneys is through the Michelgroves, John 
de Michelgrove, great-grandson of John le 
Fauconer, who took the name of Michelgrove, 
having married Anne Sidney, daughter and grand- 
daughter of two William Sidneys, of Kingsham, 
— (the will of the elder William, 
1450 

Elizabeth, only child and heir of John de 
Michelgrove and his wife Anne Sidney, therefore, 
brought this descent into the Shelley family by 
her marriage with John Shelley, and was the 
mother of four sons: (1) Sir John, killed at 
Rhodes ; (2) Sir William, the judge, who rebuilt 
Michelgrove and lived there; (3) Richard, of 
Patcham ; (4) Edward, of Warminghurst, ancestor 
of the poet and the Shelley of the famous 
“Shelley case,” temp. Elizabeth. 

Brasses of the Michelgroves and Shelleys were 
at Clapham Church, Sussex; and the pedigrees 
of the families mentioned I copied years ago from 
the Sussex Archeological Society’s volumes, to 
which if E. M. 8. refers he will find other parti- 
culars. I made many extracts for family purposes, 
my children having a descent from Sir William, 
the judge, through the Shirleys of Wiston. 

The Byrons of Newstead also descended from 
another branch of the Sidneys through a Fitz- 
William alliance; so both poets could claim Sidney 
blood. B. Frorence Scarert. 


Can E. M. S. oblige me, who am also con- 
nected with the Michel family, by giving the 
names of the father and mother of Henry Michel 
(whose daughter, Mary Michel, married Edward 
Tredcroft and died in 1794), and also of his wife 
and of her parents ? 

I am also anxious to discover who were the 
parents and grandparents of Thomas Steele, of 
West Hampnett, Recorder of Chichester, who diod 
in 1775, and would be very grateful to any of 
your readers who could supply thi en 


**Namancos anp Bayona’s HOLD” (8 §, 
viii. 387, 469). —I fancy that everything known 
on this subject will be found in the notes to Mr, 
Verity’s valuable edition of Milton in the “‘ Pitt 
Press Series.” In a condensed form the facts are 
as follows. Namancos is found in no maps exce 
in editions of ‘ Mercator’s Atlas’ published in 
1623 and 1636. Bayona, south of Namancos, is 
marked in all the larger maps of the time, ¢. g., 
in those that illustrate the “Thesaurus 
grapbicus ’ (1596) and ‘ Thesaurus Orbis Terrarum’ 
(1600) of Ortelius, as well as in the 1636 edition 
of ‘ Mercator,’ where its site is indicated by the 
striking outiine of a castle—hence “ Bayona’s 
hold.” The 1636 edition of ‘ Mercator’ was the 


first printed in England, the letterpress being 
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translated ; and Mr. Verity very plausibly sug- 
gests that Milton, requiring the names of some 
places on the northern coast of Spain, at the point 
nearest to the Land’s End, i. ¢., Galicia, would 
turn to an atlas, and it is a fair conjecture that 
the particular atlas consulted was the 1636 edition 
of ‘ Mercator,’ which had been printed in Eng- 
land, and in which, on the special map devoted 
to Galicia, of the places indicated along the sea- 
board, Namancos and Bayona—the one with its 
tower the other with its fortress—were quite the 
most conspicuous. Namancos was apparently only 
an isolated fort, and its disappearance from later 
maps may be accounted for by its subsequent de- 
struction. W. F, Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“Layxy Maw” §. viii. 167, 313).—Your 
correspondent H. T. alludes to the figure cut in 
the turf on the side of the hill at Cerve Abbas, 
in Dorset. It is locally styled the “ Cerve Giaut,” 
and is of huge size and supposed to have existed 
there from time immemorial. A notice of it 
appears in Warne’s ‘ Ancient Dorset’ and other 
authorities ; but the best account of it appears in 
an interesting and erudite treatise by the late well- 
known Dr. Sydenham, called ‘ Baal Durotrigensis,’ 
in which, if I remember rightly, he attributes to it 
a phallic significance. That is my own opinion, 
and a local superstition concerning it lends con- 
siderable force to this supposition. 

I understand that of recent years General Pitt 
Rivers, the Director or Curator of Public Monu- 
ments in England and owner of the property upon 
which the giant lies, has taken this interesting 
monument of antiquity under his own special care 
postecticn. J. 8. Upat. 

iji. 


First Wetcome of tae Potato 1x Frayxce 
{8 8. viii. 466).—Potatoes, though credited with 
wonderful medicinal virtues, not only failed upon 
their first introduction to make their way as an 
article of food, but were looked upon with great 
suspicion. Indeed, they were forbidden in Bur- 
gundy, on the ground that, eaten in excess, they 
caused leprosy; and this doubtless partly accounts 
for the long neglect of them in France generally, 

Cc. C. B. 


Sussex S. viii. 304).—Mention of the above 
has brought to my recollection a chest I saw two 

ears ago in the church of Harty, Isle of Sheppey, 

ent. The chest is preserved in the vestry, and 
bears on its front a carved representation of a 
tilting match between two knights. The details 
of the armour are very perfect. The saddles are 
peculiar, and the leg defences exhibit continental 
workmanship, bearing no resemblance to English 
armour. The execution of the whole would not 
be later than the fourteenth century, and would 


doubtless be of Flemish origin. Not far from 

Harty is Flanders Point, thus showing that thers 

was communication between that district and 

Flanders. Ernert 
Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


§. viii. 266, 311, 357, 393).— 
Though wishing to avoid the ordeal of treading in 
the thorny paths of philology, yet perhaps it may 
be permitted me to give an illustrative note. In 
Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary of England’ 
(s. v. ** Lichfield ”) it is stated that 
** it is (i, ¢., Lichfield] said to have derived its name from 
the martyrdom of more than 1,000 Christiane, who are 
said to have been massacred here in the reign of the 
Emperor Diocletian, and a spot in which they are said to 
have been interred still retains the appellation of the 
Christian field.” 

Two corporation shields are figured in the account, 
one bearing date 1688, and the other 1844, no 
doubt having reference to the above event. In 
the ‘Siege of Lichfield,’ by the Rev. William 
Gresley, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield, published 
in 1841, is a small engraving on p. 11, represent- 
ing three crowned figures in the foreground with 
their arms and legs lopped off. It is styled “ The 
City Arms: three slaughtered kings, or more 
probably martyrs with crowns.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


The Novellino of Masuccio. Now first translated into 
English by W. G. Waters. 2 vole. (Lawrence & 
Bul'en.) 

Surposine that the shades of the departed find comfort 

or solace in the approval of their fellows or successors, 

the author of the ‘ Novellino’ will now bold up his head 
proudly among his fellow ghosts, and may possibly seek 
an entrance into the charmed circle to which previously 
he had not dared to aspire. Recognition has, it is true, 
been in his case somewhat tardy in arrival. During 
four and a half centuries he bas had to content himeelf 
with a moderate amount of homage on the part of his 
countrymen. By strangers he has been ignored, or at 
least has been allowed to stand nominis umbra, His 
Christian name, even, is unknown; he stands Masuccio, 
and no more; and though some facts and conjectures 
concerning his family have been brought to light by his 
latest editors, they contribute little to our knowledge of 
him, and all we can gather concerning bim is the meagre 
information he, consciously or unconsciously, afforde. 
No translation into any European | can be traced 
before the appearance of the _— English version, 
though many of tae novela—and those, as a rule, not the 
most cleanly—have been included in French collections 
such as ‘Les Comptes [sic] du Monde aduentureux’ 
and similar compilations, The original editions — the 
first bears date Naples, 1476—are of excessive rarity, 
and in imperfect or patcbed-up exemplars have brought 
long prices, When now, at length, Masuccio takes his 
place among translated and reprinted writers, it is under 


conditions more favourable than could have been ex- 
pected. The novels of Boccaccio, of Louis XI., and of 
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Margaret of Navarre have been more or less profusely 
illustrated, and the last-century editions of two of these 
writers or collectors of stories are among the works 
most cherished of the bibliophile. Such even less 
edifying works as ‘ Le Moyen de Parvenir’ bave appeared 
with all tbe luxury of india paper and indecorous designs. 
When now, at length, Masuccio comes for the first time 
before us, it is in a form difficult to surpass. We do 
not often supply our books with culs-de-lampe such as 
grace the ‘Decamerone’ with the rubric of Londra 
Parigi)}, 1757, or the ‘Heptameron Francais,’ Berne, 
}780-1, nor do our publishers rush into such expense 
of illustration as when their more or less erotic efforts 
were backed up by the purses of the Regent or of the 
Fermiers-Généraux, enriched by the spoil of the armies 
of their country. In beauty of design and execution, 
meanwhile, the plates by Mr. E. R. Hughes, R.W.8., need 
not shrink from comparison with those of the best last- 
century designers, from Gravelot to Eisen or Freuden- 
berg, while as regards bold and unconventional treat- 
ment, some of the plates, at least, will furnish the most 
exigent amateur with no cauee of complaint. In typo- 
graphical respects, moreover, the two volumes are as 
perfect as anything that has issued from Messrs. Law. 
rence & Bullen, whose publications are the delight of 
the book-lover. No work previously issued by their firm 
is more genuinely beautiful and artistic than are these 
volumes. 

Of Masuccio Guardati—for to that noble family he 
belonged—what shall be snid? That he was himself a 
nobleman, and lived on terms of intimacy with the 
princes and men of distinction to whom he dedicated 
the fifty tales—all of them true, as he asserte—is a 
matter of little consequence. As Aretino declared him- 
self the scourge of princes, Masuccio is the scourge of 
monks. In assuming this office he was not without 
rivals, some as flippant as himeelf, others as earnest as 
Erasmus, who said that monks took on themselves vows 
of ignorance as well as of poverty. He is aleo, which is 
a rare quality, the scourge of false wives. Alexandre 
Dumas is not more relentless in his persecution of un- 
chaste women than is our author. How far in this 
respect he was in earnest it is difficult to say. Painting 
as he does sexual relations into which intrudes no senti- 
ment such as in modern days is attached to the idea of 
love, it is difficult to believe in his absolute sincerity. 
Concerning monks he leaves little room for doubt, and 
his writings are thus linked with those of his successors— 
Rabelais, Maguerite of Navarre, and what may be called 
the allies of the Reformers. His stories, like those of the 
‘Heptameron,’ are more apt to be coarse than erotic, In 
one case the translator—whose task is so far admirably 
accomplished that the whole reads easily, and conveys 
the idea of sigour—has been obliged to leave the Jan- 

ge in the original Italian, and dispense with trans- 
hating it. Such an instance occurs, however, but once. 
With the original Italian text we claim no familiarity ; 
and it is charged with so many Neapolitan idioms that 
we doubt our age to read it, In the stories generally 
—those ially which lash the monks—there is a 
tkatolog flavour more to the taste of the Italian or, 
it may be said, the Latin public than the English. The 
character of the stories may, however, be gathered by 
those unfamiliar with the works of Masuccio from the 
tale of ‘The Knight and the Friar,’ which George Col- 
man—who was the licenser of plays, and anything rather 
than indulgent in the discharge of his duties—included 
in his‘ Broad Grins,’ From Mr. Waters’s very interest- 
ing notes we gather that the story, which is probably 
derived from the fabliau of Jean le Chapelain, ‘Le 
Sacristain de Cluni,’ has an English parallel in Heywood's 
‘ History of Women '; in ‘Dan Hew, Munk of Leicestre’; 


in the ‘Gesta Romanorum’; and ‘The Seven Wise 
Masters,’ Heywood’s version is transferred into Blome- 
field’s ‘ History of Norwich,’ Sir Thomas of Erpingham 
figuring as the husband, Scarcely a writer is Masuccio to 
be place! in the hands of youth. To those, meanwhile, 
to whom insight into life is an indispensable adjunct of 
study, and who are not disposed to quarrel with an epoch 
because its views and its h are different from what 
now they are, the book will appeal. The lover of beauti- 
ful books will need no introduction. 


Tue sanest of the literary articles in the Fortnightl 
is that by Madame Van de Velde on‘ Alexandre Sam 
fils and his Plays.’ Concerning those marvellously witty 
theses in dramatic shape for which the world is indebted 
to Dumas the writer holds much the same opinion as 
everybody else. What is said about the dress, personality, 
and method of workmanship of Dumas, ie, however, new 
to the majority of English readers. While easy-going 
and almost careless in babits and dress, Dumas was 
minutely careful in all matters connected with his 
literary work. We scarcely know whether to re it 
as sincerity or affectation that for those of his heroes 
or heroines to whom he gave titles he invented a coat of 
arms, which he blazoned upon the covers of the bound 
copies to be given away. It may please those of our 
readers who, besides being interested in armorial bear- 
inet, are familiar with the plays of Dumas, to know that 
De Perigny, in ‘ La Princesse Georges,’ had on a ground 
gules a caimnmndee disporting in gold flames, with the 
motto, “ Per Ignes,” and that the arms of Madame de 
Morancé, in ‘ Une Visite de Noces,’ were a sword argent 
on a shield of gold. How far English heralds will approve 
of those coats we know not, Part I. of ‘ The Blessedness 
of Egoiem,’ by Mr. Russell P. Jacobus, deals in able, if 
somewhat morbid style with the writings of Maurice 
Barrés and Walter Pater. There is from the pen of 
Mr. John Bailey the customary article on Matthew 
Arnold, whose critical method at its best is said to have 
been an “ admirable combination of simplicity of manner, 
peer, A! perception, and sanity of judgment.” ‘The 
School Boy’s Feast,’ by Mr. A. F. Leach, deals, among other 
matters, with the Boy Bishop. Dr. Robson Roose writes 
on ‘ The Climate of South Africa’ as a health resort.— 
Ouida sends to the Nineteenth Century a long and cha- 
racteristic arraignment of the conditions of modern life. 
From much that she says it is impossible to dissent. Her 
lesson is, however, somewhat over-vigorously preached. 
We are far from going with her all the way, and 
though we sympathize with her to a great extent. and 
admire her energy and zeal, we wish she bad a little 
more sense of the value of humour, and would insert a 
little satire into her jeremiad. Maxwell Gray, otherwise 
M. G. Tuttiett, should learn the great lesson to verify 
his quotations, He builds something approaching to an 
argument upon a terrible misquotation. Where, may we 
ask him, does he find such an example of bathos and 
cacophony as 

Half e beast and half a man 

Was the great God Pan? 
Not, certainly, in Mrs, Browning. Asa whole, his paper 
on ‘The Advantage of Fiction’ repays perusal, Bir 
Algernon West teils some striking stories concerning 
‘English Prisons.’ A very erudite article is that of 
M. J. Gennadius on ‘ Erasmus and the Pronunciation of 
Modern Greek.’ Dr. Augustus Jessopp advocates Church 
reform as against Church defence. Mrs, Archibald 
Little describes rather arduous travelling in ‘ The Wild 
West of China.’ Some of the controversial matter 
discussed in the number is of pregnant interest.—The 
opening article in the Century, ‘A Kaleidoscope of 
Rome,’ with illustrations by A, Castaigne, is partly anti- 
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qvarian, partly modern, and blends Christian imaginings 
with pagan proceedings. The opening picture presents 
naked Christians lying in the circus among the wild 
beasts, and protected by an angelic visitant. We next 
eee the Forum under the Caesars, and in turn arrive at 
the peasants of the Campagna or the Piazza Colonna at 
night. An interesting paper follows on ‘ Responsibility 
among the Chinese.’ r. William M. Sloane's ‘ Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’ depicts the crumpling up of Prussia 
at Jena and Auerstadt, and ends with the dubious en- 
counter with the allied forces at Eylau. It constitutes 
deeply interesting reading, and is finely illustrated. ‘A 
Feast Day on the Rhone’ depicts the proceedings on a 
voyage down the Rhone from Lyons to Avignon by the 
members of two Felibrien Societies.—A full account of 
a decorative pointing, by Robert Blum, in the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club of New York, is given in Scribner's. 
This is a very imaginative and harmonious work, well 
deserving the publicity accorded it. A view from the 
Seine, Rouen, forms a frontispiece to the magazine. 
A fairly good account of Frederick Locker is accom- 
panied by a portrait. ‘The History of the Last Quarter 
Century in the United States’ is continued, and ‘ The 
——- from the Ocean to the Lakes’ furnish some 
phic illustrations, An account is given of ‘The New 
uilding of the Boston Public Library,’ and a new story 
by Mr. J. M. Barrie is begun.— Legends of Old St, Malo,’ 
which appears in Macmillan’s, is picturesque and 
sentimental rather than antiquarian in treatment. An 
account is given of the well-known soldier of fortune 
Sir John Hawkwood. A brilliantly humorous satire on 
the proceedings in our public offices is furnished in ‘ The 
Seat of Justice.'.—Among many articles of interest in 
Temple Bar are Part I, ‘Lions in the Twenties,’ an 
animated account by an old lady of Southey and Camp- 
bell and other celebrities. Mr. W. P. Courtney gives a 
capital picture of ‘ Fighting Thurlow,’ and Mr. W. Davies 
depicts ‘ Haworth Thirty-seven Years Ago.’ The delight- 
ful papers by 8. B. Wister on ‘Cats and their Affections,’ 
begun in the last number, are concluded, with no dimi- 
nution of interest, in the present.—Mr. James Hooper 
sends to the Gentleman’s an excellent paper on ‘ Thomas 
Hickathrift, the Norfolk Giant-Killer.’ It sets forth, in 
capital style, one of the most remarkable of legends, 
Mr. Alfred F. Robbins writes on ‘Mr, Gladstone's 
Phrases,’ Mr. Sydney on ‘Furness Abbey,’ Mr. G. Wal- 
ford on * Middle-Class Surnames,’ and Mr. Schiitz Wilson 
on ‘ Juvenile Lead.’ The number is of exceptional value. 
—In the Pall Mall the most striking paper is the 
account of that strange, fantastic revivification of the 
Middle Ages the Eglinton Tournament. It is by Lady 
the picturesque and martial proceedings. ° 
Dubois gives a full and well-illustrated account of he 
* Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris.’ ‘Calcutta Past and 
Present’ is illustrated from photographs, ‘Secrets in 
Cipher’ will appeal to some, at least, of our readers, 
*A New Eldorado’ seems likely to have serious and 
unexpected interest. ‘Some Memorable Shipwrecks’ 
contains many sad illustrations of English losses in the 
past century and the present. ‘ A Family of Statesmen’ 
deals with the Cecils. ‘A Third-rate Painter,’ by Mr, 
Grant Allen, reproduces the ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine 
of Siena,’ by Lorenzo de San Severino. ‘The New House 
in Pompeii’ is fully revealed. Bernini's ‘ Apollo and 
Daphne’ is also reproduced.—The Cornhili supplies 
an account of ‘Burma,’ ‘In the Land of Clare 4 
dealing with Margaud, shows that things are worse 
than once they were. At the little hotel where the 
writer obtained indifferent red wine we drank some of 
the best it has been our lot to taste. ‘Returning a 
Verdict’ isa brilliant sketch.—‘ Furbos the Aardvark,’ 


in ye ole is very whimsical and humorous. Mr. 

Austin Dobson deals admirably with ‘ Grosley’s London.’ 

Mr. Lang, in ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ is entertaining 

and instructive as ever.—Chapman's Magazine has a 

capital variety of fiction.— Under the title of ‘ The Lake 

of Shadows,’ Lough Swilly, co. Donegal, is described in 
via, 

Casseiu’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Part XXVIII., begins with Ilkeston and ends with Jura. 
Its best—or, at least, longest—papers are on Inverness 
and Jersey. A good view of Ilfracombe from Hills- 
borough is also given. 


Messrs. Atpex & Co., of Oxford, promise ‘ Chronicles 
of the Royal Borough of Woodstock,’ piled from 
original documents, including the Borough Records, with 
a chapter on Blenheim, by Adolphus Ballard, B.A., LL.B., 
Town Clerk of Woodstock and author of ‘ Notes on the 
History of Chipping Norton.’ 

Mr. Maurice Lentnay, J.P., editor and proprietor of 
the Limerick Reporter and Tipperary Vindicator, and 
the author of a valuable history of Limerick, who died 
on Christmas Day, aged eighty-six, was at one period a 
frequent contributor to‘ N. & 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

J, M. G. (“ The lass that loves a sailor ”).— 

But still the toast 

That pleased them most, 

Was the wind that blows, 

The ship that goes, 

And the lass that loves a sailor. 
This, we are pretty sure, is by Charles Dibdin. 

J. P. (“ Clawhammer Coat”’).—The modern 
dress-coat is so styled. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOW READY, SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
Handsomely bound in red gilt cloth, gilt edges, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER’S WINDSOR PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1896. 
Badited by the Editor of ‘Dod’s Parliamentary Companion.’ 

Next to fulness and of information, the chief thing aimed 


correctness 
at is handiness of reference. Unlike any other. save the largest and 
ve Peerages, ae gives the Living Members of all 
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LIBRIS AND EX-LIBRIS. 
In the present month will be published the Third Issue of 


THE BOOK-PLATE ANNUAL AND ARMORIAL 
YEAR-BOOK FOR 1896. 


Edited and Illustrated by JOHN LEIGHTON, FSA, 
V.P. Ex-Libris Society of London. 


It will contain : The Dispersion of the Library at Strawberry Hill—The Book-Plates and Seals of the Learned Societies, 


of Adam and Eve, Sir Henry Irvi 


Ex-Libris Imaginaires, Suggestifs, et upposés—and other Ana—A 
Victoria of Battenberg, &c.)—and an Obituary Notice of Lord de Tabley. 


of Germany, the Princess 


The price will be 2s. 6d., and the three issues together 7s. 
at 5s. 


Mr. Punch, the Carlyle Collection, the Centenary of Burns, &c.—Actualities— 


Page of Ladies’ Plates one those of the Empress 


6d., though the Annual for 1895, if sold separately, remains 


London: A. & C, BLACK, Soho-square, W. 


ACTS HUNTED UP, Pedigrees Traced, Wills 

Found, Translations, Inquiries Made, Searches at Somerset House, 
British Museum, &c Experienced Assistants only. Terms Moderate 
—M. WAKFIELD, 229, Earisfieid-road, Wandsworth, 5. W. 


R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
Inv ESTIGATIONS | _Professionally.—For Terms address to 12, Great 


Turnstile, London, W.C. | 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work Ferme. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). Usual Terms. 
B. B. & I. PAKRAN, Hastings House, 
(for seven years of 34, Southampton-street, 8! 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, 1 d., 50, Leadenhallstreet, 


) | 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen = with perfect | 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. | 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS trom ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


SELECT 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


looks can be of 8 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


in London 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, ls. 64. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 


Brompton-road , Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
™ House End.) | 


A GRAND SPECULATION, in these days of | 


= unrest, isa rare thing for people with spare capital to | 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 

MENTS, with cheerful Southern Outlook, a few minutes’ walk 
from the Common, Ye Pantiles, and the Railway Stations. M 

= for the winter months.—R. G., 18, Ciaremont-road, Tunbridge 


STICKPHAST Paste sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I K BAN K, 
Seutham pton-bulldings, Chancery-lane, London 
A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 

yable on demand 
WO PEK CENT. on ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sams on 
and allows Interest moathiy on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSB for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, was fall particulars, ra 
PRA VENSCRO. Manager. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


it is, theretore, refreshing to know that in yy ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


ten of HOLLOW AY’'S PILLS good for money can be obtained 
‘They never fail to give instant relief from pain, and no disease can long 
withstand their purifying inflaence. A few appropriate doses at the | 
prope od will prevent many a serious illness. Their primary action 
18 upon the bloed, stomach, liver, kidneys. and bowels. Their secondary 
action strengthens the nervous centres. ost perfect reliance may 
ve placed upon regulating and 


LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
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JANUARY, 1896, 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
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SERIAL STORY: 


| THE LUCK OF THE LEVELS& 
| By MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of ‘ Shadowed by Silence,’ ‘Scarlet Court,’ ‘ The Thirteenth Brydain,’ 
‘Catherine Maidment's Burden,’ &c. 
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AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A BROTHER to MARRY. | MY FIRST TROUBLE. 
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A WORD on IDLENESS. |NEW MUSIC and SONGS for WINTER 
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(ON NOISE. 
: COOKERY: Wholesome Winter Fare. PLUM-PUDDING. 

PUSSY’S LITERARY FRIENDS. 
FRUIT for FOOD and MEDICINE. SEQUINS. ae. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, SHOES. ‘ 


The FAMILY DOCTOR: ‘‘St. Anthony's Fire.” 


The POINT of VIEW. 
The TREASURE of the SALVAGES. 


The VILLAGE of DULWICH. 


HAPPY IGNORANCE. 
HOME NOTES. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 
JAILS and JAILERS. 
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